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STATEMENT of CONDITION 
JULY 1, 1914 


$28, 185,231.97 
7,574,600.33 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Capital 


Real Estate 
Bank Premises 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Safe Deposit Dept. and Vaults 
CASH AND SIGHT EXCHANGE.. 


Total ., 


S751 
680,000.00 
165,312.87 
203,406.00 

9,091,122.83 


» $45,931,384.51 


Tote. = a, C, $95,93 


INTEREST PAID TO DEPOSITORS DURING THE PAST SIX MONTHS $645,352.31 
88,378 DEPOSITORS 


EGURIITWY Trost 
&= SAVINGS BAN Kk 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS UNDER PRACTICALLY THE SAME MANAGEMENT 
SECURITY BUILDING, FIFTH AND SPRING 


EQUITABLE BRANCH, FIRS1 
ee 
New Line to San Be 


OPENS 

Naturday 

JULY 
1178 


EIGHT TRAINS DAILY 
IN EACH DIRECTION 


THE SERVICE OF COM- 
FORT and CONVENIENCE 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC 


The Best Solid Fuel on the Market 


Carbon Briquets 


Can Be Obtained Now at Our Reduced 


Summer Prices 
$8.00 PerTon $4.25 Per Half Ton $2.25 Per Quarter Ton 


FREE DELIVERY, EXCEPT IN OUTLYING DISTRICTS, 
WHERE A SMALL ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGE WILL BE MADE. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Briquet Office Phones Main 8620 and 60199. 


CELEBI 
IN HOD 
ROADS CC 


san Be 
Saturday < 
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BIG PR 


The Center of 
Los Angeles 


PN Used to be 
Vac Stet at the Plaza 
| * Now it is 


The automatic telephone rep- 

| resents electricity’s most mod- 
| ern application—in the field of 
- telephonic communication. 


The 
HOMEPHONE 


affords a direct, INSTANTA- 
NEOUS connection—a feature 
well worth remembering. Call 


Contract Department F 98. 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 


716 So. Olive St. 


IN THE 
LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 


SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Hom, 60127 Main 5647 


| i 


CASA VERDUGO SEGUN 


The Cafe that's different 
736 So. Spring St. 
Phone A-1046 B’dway 4647 
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FREDERICKS, THE STANDARD BEARER 


HAT the Progressives have come to the con- 

clusion that Captain John D. Fredericks will 
be the Republican nominee for governor 1S 
creditable to their prescience and in acknowledg- 
ing, as the Tribune did, a few days ago, that the 
alle district attorney will put up a stiff iigane; 
recognition is given to a palpable truth. In the 
north there is no particular enthusiasm noticeable 
over the Ralston or Keesling candidacy Fred- 
ericks more than equalling either of the San Fran- 
ciscans in their home city in popular regard. 
South of the Tehachapi the Los Angeles man 
has a clear field and with an even break in the 
bay cities he will easily achieve the nomination 
at the primary election August 25. 


Conceiving this to be a self-evident fact tne 
question is: Can Ifredericks attract the {wil Re- 
publican registration at the November election? 
We believe he can. His personality 1s engaging, 
nis record an enviable one, his sturdy American- 
ism, the legacy of three centuries of American 
forbears, a splendid asset. On the stump, he will 
prove an earnest and convincing speaker gaming 
thousands of votes in his pre-primary cainpaigns 
and adding to his prestige in the one that will 
follow. Ee has behind him the unsullied record 
of public duty performed in Los Angeles county 
for the last sixteen years, in which time his ser- 
vices to his constituents were much more than 
of local import. Notably was this true of his 
work in the oiled roads litigation, his success in 
which saved to the cities and counties of the state 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Captain Fredericks will loom large in the eyes 
of the plain people as his manly traits and ster- 
ling character are unfolded. He is, like all really 
big men, of simple speech and unassuniing ways, 
earnest for the right, strong in his convictions 
and persistent in his efforts, once enlisted for 
battle. He is a deep student of criminology and 
has well-defined ideas for the reformation of the 
unfortunates of society. These he has set forth 
unobtrusively, but succinctly, revealing the broad 
spirit of humanities that possesses him. Love of 
country is inherent in him and his patriotism, 
without spreadeagle proclivities, is one of his rul- 
ing characteristics. While the law is his profes- 
sion Captain Fredericks is, first of all, a human 
being and one in close sympathy with the Joys 
and sorrows of his fellowmen. Of democratic 
tendencics, in the larger sense of the term, he has 
profound faith in the masses and is ready at all 
times to trust their conclusions once they are 
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thoroughly enlightened on any controversial sub- 
ject. That he will make a winning campaign 1s 
the frm belief of his friends who know him well, 
an opinion in which The Graphic thoroughly co- 
incides. 


COMMERCIAL BALM IN GILEAD 


ROM all parts of the United States the re- 

ports are in harmony as to the well-filled 
banks whose bulky deposits are only awaiting 
the psychological moment to go into general ser- 
vice and restore an era of business activity to 
the country. That Mr. Wilson is right in his 
analysis of the temporary halt of progress in the 
world of commerce and industry is evidenced by 
the material conditions that everywhere confront 
the student of economics. Crops, for example, 
are abundant and of high grade, the yield from 
customs revenue will be many millions of dollars 
above the estimate and the surplus of ordinary 
receipts over ordinary disbursements will be 
$30,000,000. These significant features, allied with 
phenomenal bank deposits, reveal the wholesome 
condition of the country and combine to prove 
that the President is not far astray in his asser- 
tion that the trouble with business is psycho- 
logical. 

With the opening of the new federal reserve 
banks September 1 we look for a marked revival 
of trade in all lines. The aim of the new system 
of centralized banking is that it shall be to our 
state banks what the national government is to 
state governments, supplementing but never in- 
terfering with the legitimate functions of the 
other. The psychologic effect of federal reserve 
banks on the various communities cannot be 
otherwise than inspiring and optimistic in tend- 
ency. The fact that local members may be as- 
sured of ready rediscount accommodations on ap- 
proved commercial paper, in case of unusual de- 
mand for cash, is bound to give buoyancy to the 
money market and encourage expansion in all 
legitimate avenues of trade. As this feeling per- 
meates the country the impetus to commerce will 
be prodigious and of widespread extent. 


So to all business men prone to worry we say 
be of good cheer, there is not the slightest occa- 
sion for moping. The outlook, to our notion, is 
of a most roseate character and will be produc- 
tive in short order of a tremendous rush of trade 
that will keep our manufacturers and mercantile 
houses jumping as never before in the history of 
the country. Perk up, gentlemen! The Demo- 
cratic administration is not the villainous thing 
that the unselfish patriot, Theodore Roosevelt, 
would have you believe. There is balm in Gilead 
Ver 


FLAMBOYANT JUDICIAL ASPIRANTS 


TARTLING _ billboards, much 
linear meastirement and producing the garish 
effect of full-sheet circus posters are unpleasant 
features of the present campaign for primary se- 
lection of judicial material in this county. One 
ambitious candidate who aspires to the presiding 
justiceship of the second appellate district court, 
whose limited practice as a lawyer in trying con- 
tested cases, prior to taking a seat on the superior 
bench, is only equalled by his brief experience 
as a judge is, perhaps, the most flagrant offender 
in respect to circus-advertising. Others, against 
their wishes, have been forced into a poster cam- 
paign, if only to minify the supposed advantages 
gained by the chief sinner. 
But we cannot agree that the public is so un- 
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discerning as to be willing to give its suffrage 
preference to a judicial aspirant who is guilty of 
transgressing the canons of good taste in so un- 
pardonable a manner. Even the obtuse 
voter realizes dimly that a judgeship should not 
go to the candidate who chases it with a lartat, 
with brass band accompaniment. He has a feel- 
ing that as near as may be the office in this case 
should seek the man and when this attitude 1s 
reversed he begins to entertain suspicions. Let 
us hope, for the sake of our courts of review, that 
in this instance the circus effect has been so over- 
done that the most unobservant of citizens may 
detect the tinsel and tawdry in the judicial cam- 
paign now upon us and eschew the rambunctious 
individual bent on invading the appellate court 
to its detriment. 


most 


We repeat, to its detriment, for it is wholly un- 
likely that the one-term superior court judge of 
circus-like propensities, who yearns for unearned 
promotion can bring to the second district court 
of appeal anything like the qualities that have 
distinguished that body through its present and 
past members. Heretofore the appellate court 
has occupied an enviable position among the 
bench and bar of the state by reason of its equit- 
able and impeccable decisions. If it is to main- 
tain this well-earned prestige it is imperative 
that as between Judge Conrey and Judge Gavin 
W. Craig—the ripened experience of the former 
as contrasted with the comparative inexperience 
of the latter—no mistake is made at the polls. 
We have no personal feeling toward Judge Craig, 
sut having a deep sense of the obligation resting 
upon the appellate court we feel impelled to ex- 
press forcible dissent to the methods employed 
by Judge Crafg in prosecuting his canvas, believ- 
ing his succesS-at the primary would prove a seri- 
ous wrench to the-proprieties. 


WHEN_IS“A COMMISSIONER? 


TT? ECHNICALLY¥ considered, Mayor Rose is 

correct in his attitude respecting the resig- 
nation of Mre-Bekins from the board of public 
utilities. As thé appointive officer the city execu- 
tive takes the grownd that in him rests the right 
of acceptance of all withdrawals from the public 
service whenever the retiring member owes his 
position to the executive, whether past or present. 
This is not to be successfully controverted and 
in ignoring the notice of Mr. Bekins’ resignation, 
made to the city council, and transmitted to the 
mayor through the city clerk, his honor is well 
within the law that governs in such cases. Until 
Mr. Bekins conforms to charter requirements he 
may be regarded as still a member of the com- 
mission. 


However, it would be folly to insist on a strict 
adherence to the fetter of the law in treating 
with this case. Mr. Bekins has shown by his 
non-attendance at board meetings that the duties 
of the office do not appeal to him and, doubtless, 
he is only too glad to retire from a position that 
had become untenable. In choosing to present 
his resignation to the city council the inference 
is that he deliberately flouted the mayor, with 
whose policies, assumably, he is not in sympathy. 
For the city executive to maintain that Mr. 
Bekins is still a member of the public utilities 
board and to desist from filling what is practical. 
ly a vacancy would savor of inconsistency, since 
the mayor has gone on record as desiring Mr. 
Bekins’ effacement from the commission. 


Far better to ignore the personal slight and 
consider the incident as closed by appointing a 
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new commissioner. The utilities board is only 
two-thirds complete so long as the real vacancy 
exists and to count Mr. Bekins as an actual mem- 
ber is grotesque. Moreover, it is unfair to the 
two sitting members that the extra duties of the 
third man should fall upon them, just as it is 
subversive of the city’s interests that the full com- 
plement of the board is lacking. We opine that 
Mayor Rose will have to pocket the personal af- 
front to his dignity and name a successor to Mr. 
Bekins. Whether or not such a course will affect 
detrimentally the legal actions of the reorganized 
board is a question for the city attorney to con- 
sider. It hardly seems possible. 


WHY THE COLONEL FEELS FINE 


J ITH great interest we learn that Colonel! 

Y¥ Theodore Roosevelt returned from Pitts- 
burg Wednesday where, in a political speech, he 
attacked the Wilson administration, 
fine.’ This is good to know. How warming to 
the American heart to learn that President Wil- 
son, one of the most conscientious executives the 
White House has harbored in many years, has 
been raked over the coals by a former President, 
not because Mr. Wilson is a horse-thief or char- 
latan, but because Mr. Roosevelt is desirous of 
supplanting him in 1916 and with that high am- 
bition in view seeks to undermine the confidence 
of the people in their chief magistrate. Lofty 
and inspiring motive, isn’t it? 

We could wish that the specific charges made 
by Mr. Roosevelt against the Wilson administra- 
tion were on file, but what the 1912 defeated can- 
didate said of his successful opponent is, unfortu- 
nately, not at hand. Perhaps, the Colonel is not 
in sympathy with the Jowered tariffs. We recall 
that in his seven years’ occupancy of the White 
Flouse he never burdened his messages to con- 
gress with any demands for tariff revision, al- 
though an aroused electorate was clamoring for 
legislative action in that direction. Mr. Roose- 
velt takes delight in denouncing Mr. Wilson for 
his constructive policies, meanwhile, announcing 
that Amos Pinchot’s attitude toward the “angel” 
of the party, Mr. George W. Perkins, is unthink- 
able and that if Perkins is read out the Colonel 
will go too. Mr. Perkins has a tender regard for 
the trusts, hence we may iifer that the trusts 
are looked upon with a kindly-cye-by the Colonel. 

Since the Roosevelt ultimatum the Pinchot 
utterance has tapered off to a whisper. Doubt- 
less, the Pinchot following reatizes-that while the 
party can get along without Perkims it dare not 
throw the Colonel overboard—at least, not while 
a campaign is in full blast. Meanwhile, the 
Roosevelt attack on Wilson is hailed with ac- 
claim by the ones with whom Perkins is non 
persona grata. It is a queer world, my masters. 


“feeling 
oS 


JAPAN SHOULD INSIST ON HER RIGHTS 


APAN is well within the facts in declaring that 

the California alien land law bill is discrimi- 
natory and unfair and in declining to proceed 
with the discussion of a new treaty until Secre- 
tary Bryan has returned a satisfactory reply to 
the diplomatic correspondence that came to a 
cessation last August the wounded Nipponese 
pride is disclosed. It will be remembered that 
no demand in California existed for the ob- 
noxious alien land law; it was railroaded through 
the last legislature at the behest of the governor 
as an administration measure. On the authority 
of Mr. Meyer Lissner, high in the counsels of the 
governor, “it was passed to teach Washington a 
lesson in handling foreign affairs.” 


Of course, it matters little to Gov. Johnson 
that for a state to interfere in the country’s for- 
eign relations is wholly gratuitous and a work of 
supererogation, It was Johnson's idea to teach 
Mr. Wilson a lesson and with execrable taste and 
great unwisdom he proceeded to do so, compell- 
ing his following in the house and senate to get 
the bill passed despite the protests of many im- 
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portant civic bodies. Mr. Chester Rowell, who 
would be United States senator, drafted the first 
bill for the governor which, not proving satisfac- 
tory, that other Progressive candidate for the 
United States senate, Mr. Francis Heney, tried 
his hand and with Attorney General Webb's help 
it was licked into shape and accepted by the legis- 
lature to the disgust of a large portion of the 
electorate of the state. 

How proud Messrs. Heney and Rowell must 
be over the fact that they aided in the passage 
ef a narrow and vicious measure whose chief 
function has been to inspire bitterness toward 
this country by a proud and progressive nation! 
Why shouldn’t a hard working Japanese subject 
own land in California which his industry turns 
from profitless desert land into fertile acres? If 
he makes two blades of grass grow where none 
grew before he is contributing to the general 
prosperity of the commonwealth and to that ex- 
tent is far superior to the land speculator who 
holds thousands of non-productive acres for a 
rise in price. As to his being a race menace, 
what affectation! Where a iew thousand only of 
his kind came to these shores in 1913, two hun- 
dred and fifty-five thousand of south of Italy im- 
migrants were registered, or forty times a greater 
menace to American labor than the Japanese. 

We shall hope to see the President presently 
take the question out of the hands of the secre- 
tary of state and insist on Justice for the Jap- 
anese. We have, by a treaty still in existence, 
gttaranteed to Japanese subjects the same rights 
accorded other aliens and it ts the duty of the 
federal government to insure the carrying out 
of the terms of that treaty. Mr. Wilson’s sense 
of honor is strongly defined and when he is con- 
vinced that an injustice has been dealt Japan he 
is morally certain to move in the matter. Speed 
the day. 


GRATIFYING WORK OF MEDIATORS 


A PPARENTLY, the efforts of President Wil- 
é son to reach an amicable settlement of the 
Mexican difficulties have not been in vain, all 
covert sneers to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
That war has been averted by the mediators is 
not to be questioned and with the issues now con- 
fined to the two opposing parties in Mexico with 
the United States as the mediating influence be- 
tween the Huertistas and Canstitutionalists, dis- 
tinct progress toward ultimate peace has been 
made. Throughout the conference Mr. Wilson 
has been unwavering in his demand for the elimi- 
nation of Huerta and in this he has shown com- 
mendable consistency. That the Carranzistas 
will uphold him in his contention is not to be 
doubted. 


Of course, all danger is mot yet passed. 
Huerta is an uncertain element and at any mo- 
ment an indiscreet act on either side may render 
abortive the work of the mediators; but with the 
penning of Huerta in the capital and the paucity 
of ammunition among the so-called rebels the 
outlook for a pacificatory settlement of the 
troublous affairs in the Mexican republic is 
brighter than at any time since Madero was 
foully dealt with. Diplomatists attempt to  be- 
little the work of the mediators by criticizing 
their manner of procedure but if desirable results 
are obtained what matter if the methods are a 
trifle crude? After all, Mexico is only partially 
civilized and fine diplomacy would be wasted in 
too many instances to admit of being finical as 
to ways and means. 

Not only has Mr. Wilson grasped every oppor- 
tunity to avert hostilities between this country 
and our neighbor, but his prompt acceptance of 
the volunteered services of the A B C nations 
has immensely strengthened our hand in the 
Latin-American republics, whose people have had 
an object lesson in respect to our honorable in- 
tentions more potent than years of diplomatic 
asseverance could have assured. If it is neces- 
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sary to “stand by” the choice of the people of 
Mexico for President, when the elimination of 
Huerta is complete, we shall hope to see the 
same powers that were represented at Niagara 
Falls co-operating with the United States in 
maintaining the new government at Mexico City. 
Never mind, England, Germany or France. This 
is a question to be settled by the two Americas 
and it is best for all concerned that it be accom- 
plished from within. The effect will be to merge 
the interests of the United States with the media- 
tor powers, thus making the cause a common one. 
Perhaps, Mr. Roosevelt may find additional ma- 
terial for attack in this brilliant stroke of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


DISSENSIONS IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 


RIENDLY and unfriendly persons alike will 

approve the decision of the board of educa- 
tion to hear in detail the charges preferred by 
the minority membership against School Superin- 
tendent John H. Francis who is eager to meet 
the aectisations lodged against him by those 
opposed to his administration of city school af- 
fairs. While there are no specific charges on 
file against Mr. Francis, there is generalization 
to the effect that he is hampered by too much 
politics in the schools from which he is unable to 
extricate himself. Jt is urged by his detractors 
that he is not in close sympathy with the teachers’ 
point of view and that the merit system is large- 
ly ignored by him in making promotions. Friends 
ot the primary grades believe he is unevenly in- 
terested in the intermediate school system to the 
detriment of the elemental branch of education. 
Temperamental unfitness is also charged. 

Mr. Ffrancis enters an emphatic denial to these 
detractions and will be ready to meet them when 
the trial board calls a hearing. Replying to the 
alleged deterioration of the elementary schools 
the superintendent asserts that they have re- 
ceived more attention and made better progress 
during his incumbency of office than at any simi- 
lar period of their history. Salaries of teachers 
have been increased, many lines of new develop- 
ment introduced and the teaching force greatly 
strengthened. As to favored promotions Mr. 
Francis retorts that recommendations have been 
made only after the unanimous consent of all the 
superintendents in conference. He declares that 
assistant superintendents would not unite in a 
recommendation on any other than a merit basis, 
sententiously adding, “this, of course, can and 
will be substantiated.” 


Naturally, the welfare of the public schools is 
dear to the heart of every citizen and if the pres- 
ent superintendent is not the man for the posi- 
tion he will have to vacate. But however high an 
opinion one may have of the three opposing 
school trustees, who, doubtless, are actuated by 
the finest motives, the feeling is widespread that 
Mr. Francis has been a tower of strength to the 
school system and that“if he has to go it will 
prove a loss as severe as that felt when Professor 
Moore, that splendid educationalist who preceded 
Francis, was attacked and in disgust, resigned 
the superintendency. A better equipped educator 
than Dr. Moore Los Angeles never honored with 
the position and it was a regrettable day for the 
schools when he accepted a call to Yale univer- 
sity. Is that experience to be repeated with Mr. 
Francis? Is a good man to be sacrificed through 
misunderstandings that might be eliminated if 
a spirit of compromise could be injected into this 
unfortunate squabble? 


Appendices Not Missed 


All three of the recently deprived club mem- 
bers, Lute Bradford, Duffy Schwarz and Don 
McFarland are back to normal, each looking bet- 
ter than ever for the removal of his vermiform ap- 
pendix. Bradford has been wooing the color to 
his cheeks at Lake Tahoe. Duffy Schwarz is on 
the golf links and Dan McFarland is getting ready 
to isstte a challenge to all Country Club members. 
It is a happy ending to a bit of -superfluity. 
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Gasoline War to Be Renewed 

From an authoritative source I learn that the 
oil men within the next two weeks look for the 
greatest gasoline war ever known, for the dom- 


ination of the local market. The history of this 
situation goes back several months, before the 
establishment of numerous. service. stations 
throughout the city and surrounding towns. At 
that time the Standard Oil Company signed con- 
tracts with as many garages as they could in- 
duce to enter into the agreement, to furnish 
gasoline at a discount of one cent a gallon off 
a certain fixed price on conditon that the garage 
should ttse two thousand gallons in six months. 
Hardly had these contracts been signed than 
the supply stations began to crop up and under- 
sell the garages which were tied down by these 
coniracts. Now, it could not be proved abso- 
lutely that the Stafidard was interested in these 
stations, but it was generally believed that the 
corporation stood behind Don Lee, who organized 
them, Later, Lee dropped out, and Earle C. 
Anthony became the ostensible head of the busi- 
ness, and the affiliation with the Rockefeller con- 
cern was declared by the garage men to be closer 
than ever. One superficial excuse given for the 
supply stations was that the garage men were 
mixing distillate with gasoline, with results un- 
satisfactory to the atuttomibilists, so the supply 
stations were to furnish nothing but pure gaso- 
line. They made a reputation on this basis, and 
then, having succeeded in alienating a great deal 
of the business from the garages, themselves be- 
gan serving customers with the mixture of which 
the complaints had been made. Independent 
operators then established similar service sta- 
tions and the competition became keener than 
ever. The next move was the organization of 
the garage owners into a protective body, and 
this will mean an open war on the service sta- 
tions and the Standard, against whom the garage 
men cherish a grievance because of the contract 
deal of last fall. They have made a schedule of 
all the supplies they can use in six months and 
have called for bids, and a signihcant thing is 
that they have not permitted the Standard Oil 
Company to enter into the competition. They 
will want 360,0C0 gallons of gasoline, and this is 
a piece of business which even John D. himself 
would be willing to make an effort to land, but 
the spirit of distrust is rife among the garage 
men and they will have no more dealings with 
the Standard on any basis. This means war, but 
both sides are well primed for it. The Standard 
Ow Gempany net prolits fi Galifornia last year 
were $9,009,000. It 1s doubtful if they will be so 
imposing this year. 


Ideal Vacation for Will Longyear 


Will Longyear, the able cashier and secretary 
Oi ihessecurity Urist and Savings Gamers pack 
from a delightful motoring trip which followed 
his attendance on the state bankers’ convention 
at Oakland. With his 482Packard aifd. accom= 
panied by Mrs. Lougyear, Douglas and Gwendo- 
lyn, their son and daughter, and Mrs. Kelly and 
Mrs. Mackay, Will’s sisters, the party motored 
north as far as Eureka, and Red Bluff, diverged 
into Nevada to visit Virginia City where Mrs. 
Longyear was born and by easy stages returned 
home via the aqueduct route after a month’s ab- 
sence, in which no untoward mishap in any wise 
marred the pleasure of the outing. Good roads 
clear to Eureka prevailed. 


Here’s a Knotty Problem to Solve 


One of my esteemed readers, given to the pro- 
pounding of knotty problems, puts this one up to 
me, He says: “J write in the hope that you may 
be able to inform me concerning a subject upon 
which I have bestowed much fruitless labor and 
research. Can you, or any of your readers, give 
me the source and context of the quotation which 
Teive below. Judging from its language and the 

ngement of its lines, it might be from the 
‘sotto of a Wagnerian opera, from a Norse saga, 
-» trom a sanskrit or Persian poem describing 
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the genesis of the world or the marshalling of the 
hosts of good and evil for a mythical battle. I 
can exhibit to you the printed sheet containing 
the lines in question, which are as follows: 


The flea, causing the bubonic plague; 
The louse, producing typhoid fever; 

The tick, Rocky Mountain spotted fever; 
The bed bug, typhoid fever, leprosy; 
The tsetse fly, sleeping sickness. 


My jocular correspondent pleads that I tell him 
about it. I suspect it to be a stanza from one 
ot the poems contributed to the 700000000 Booster 
Club which probably escaped the prize by sheer 
oversight. Or have any of our readers a better 
theory to advance? 


Bennett’s Unique Proposal 


At the Little Theater Monday night, Frank 
Egan announced that Richard Bennett had ex- 
pressed a desire to stage the dramatic Brieux 
play; ‘Maternity,’ at the Little Theater, provided 
there seemed to be a real demand for it on the 
part of the playgoing public. While it is difficult 
to sense any advance demand for a theatrical pro- 
duction, it is probable that this piece would at- 
tract a goodly proportion of the audiences which 
have patronized “Damaged Goods” at the Mason. 
The most interesting feature of Mr. Egan’s an- 
nouncement, however, was that Mr. Bennett had 
expressed a willingness to come to Los Angeles 
every summer for a season of ten weeks at the 
Little Theater, if it appeared that there was a 
real demand for the class of plays in which he 
has now become so enthusiastically iuterested. 
This should be an easy matter to carry out. It 
is undeniable that Mr. Bennett is the most popu- 
lar actor on the stage today with Los Angeles 
audiences. He has won this position by reason 
of the fact that never in all his appearances here, 
has he given but one bad performance, and that 
was in an extremely bad play, of which the less 
said the better. His name at the head of a com- 
pany presenting really meritorious and new plays 
at this ideal theater would be an event of more 
than local importance, and I believe that in this 
there is a strong possibility of the problem of the 
position of the Little Theater in Los Angeles be- 
ing ultimately solved. 


Harrington Brown Making Friends 


For the last few weeks Harrington Brown, who 
has just succeeded Postmaster Harrison, has been 
vetting acquainted with the post office, starting 
from the bottom. Apparently, he has no inclina- 
tion to be a “kid glove” postmaster, for he is fa- 
miliarizing himself with every detail of the big 
institution, from the gathering of the mail up- 
ward. Incidentally, he is, without any ostenta- 
tion, driving home the impression that he wants 
every employe of the office to feel on friendly 
terms with him, and his geniality has won him a 
host of friends all along the line. This seems to 
be one case at least where compromise has borne 
excellent fruit. 


Constance and Her Purple Monkey 


In common with Gellett Burgess you may nev- 
er have seen a purple cow, but there is not the 
slightest reason why you should include the 
monkey family in this. Constance Crawley, the 
actress, has recently established herself in a 
pretty little home on Orchard Avenue, and in 
the menage one of the most prominent members 
is a little purple simian, of which the actress is 
unaffectedly fond. Almost any hour of the day 
when Miss Crawley is not on duty with the mov- 
ies, or rehearsing at the Little Theater, she and 
her pet may be seen in a window, much to the 
amtsement of passers by. After all, why not a 
purple monkey as an adornment and a foil? It 
has possibilities beyond those of the orchid, for 
in addition to being purple and of a queer ap- 
pearance, it is alive. 


John Danger a “Mere Child” 


John Danger—that is not his real name, but 
let that pass—who is writing the moral shrieks 
in the Record, exposing things that almost every- 
one knew about already, was given striking proof 
the other day that not all cafes in Los Angeles 
are run on immoral principles. He is a callow 
youth in appearance, which naturally adds to his 
value as a “stool pigeon,” and one day this week 
he went to the Bristol for lunch, ordering beer 
as a liquid accompaniment. The waiter looked 
him over, and informed him that no liquors were 
served to minors. “Danger” spied Cartoonist 
MacDowell at a nearby table, and was identified 
to the proprietor as having reached an age at 
which he might partake of alcoholic beverages 
without breach of law. This will not form one of 


the chapters in the “dangerous” Record expo- 
sure of the immorality of Los Angeles and its en- 
virons, 


The young man inadvertently gave him. 
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self away in one of his torrid stories, where he 
reported a woman who operates a place he was 
exposing as saying, “Youve got a lot to learn. 
Why you're only a child” Somitis “out omer 
mouths of babes” that we are being awakened to 
the fearfully iniquitous condition of things here- 
abouts. Of course, the fact that not one of the 
Danger articles has shown any lawbreaking is 
beside the question from the Record viewpoint. 
They simply deal with certain deplorable social 
conditions for which no adequate preventative has 
ever been discovered. Incidentally, they furnish 
adequate prima facie proof that the Record prob- 
ably has no circulation outside the city, for I 
doubt if these articles would be permitted to go 
through the mails. The article for publishing 
which General Otis and his cohorts were convict- 
ed of uttering obscene matter was Sunday school 
literature beside this array of filth. 


Cyril Bretherton’s Fine Poem 


One of the most attractive publications issued 
by Thomas B. Mosher, whose reputation for 
literary productions is of the highest, is that de- 
lightful compilation, “Amphora,” a collection of 
prose and verse gathered from various sources 
and with the most discriminating taste. It has 
long been a favorite with me and one of tie 
poems tn it, “Lines Suggested by One of Chopin’s 
Nocturnes,” author not known, I particula@my 
fancied. Imagine my pleasure to learn this week 
that the author of this graceful poem is none 
other than Cyril H. Bretherton, of Los Angeles, 
who over the pseudonym of “Argol” has con- 
tributed to The Graphic much clever verse of a 
satirical nature. It seems that Mr. Mosher found 
the poem in a London magazine, was unable to 
get the author’s name for credit so published it 
with two stars appended. Mrs. Bretherton found 
the poem, recognized it as her husband's work 
and wrote to Mr. Mosher who wrote a delightful 
letter of appreciation in response. Here is the 
poem in question: 


Love, when the waning autumn of thy life 
Shall find thee old and withered as the leaf, 
When chill October with his windy knife 
Harvests the faded splendor of the trees, 
Think that thou too wast lovely once as these; 
Till churlish Time came creeping like a thief 
And stole the luster from thy raven hair, 

And brushed the roses from thy rounded cheek, 
Think that ag others even now are fair, 
Thou too wast beautiful and well beloved; 
That in thy veins no sluggish current moved 
Of hardy strength and goodly maidenhood. 
Think on the glory of thy life's brave morn, 
The free spent days of passion and delight; 
Hard with the splendor of the flaming dawn, 
Sweet with the starlit gloom of restful night. 
Think thou on this, and age shall never irk; 
But even as one that, seeking no man’s praise, 
Sitting alone, reviews his handiwork— 
Thou, too, shalt feel the glow of things achieved, 
In dreaming on the well-remembered days, 
Knowing that thou of nothing art bereaved 
By speeding time and untoward decay. 

Think upon this, and all thy years shall seem 
A crowning glory, and decay a dream. 


Annexation Chicanery Defeated Again 


Two weeks ago I gave the complete history 
of the repeated attempts, amounting to little less 
than rank conspiracy, to annex the Fruitlands 
district to Los Angeles, these efforts being dis- 
owned by the city’s annexation commission. Since 
then the election—the sixth in twelve months— 
was held, and annexation was defeated 70 to $3: 
As the proposition requires a two-thirds majority 
ic will seem it was really beaten about two to one. 
Still, I am informed, Shea, Martin Betkouski’s 
friend, proposes to call another election. If he 
does he will find himself in a peck of trouble, 
unless I am much mistaken in the character of 
Miles Gregory, who, J understand, has put foot 
down emphatically and declared that if this cam- 
paign is carried on any further there shall be 
a thorough investigation. DL. P. Pritchard, man- 
ager of the Laguna Tand and Water Company, 
meanwhile, has qualified as a politician of high 
ability, but he says that, although he could go 
on defeating the Shea crowd indefinitely, he 
would like a little vacation. As it is he hardly 
dares leave town for fear a new election petition 
will be filed overnight. 


Cutting Down Tribune Expenses 


Again the cruel knife has been applied to the 
Tribune payroll, and, I understand, a bulletin has 
appeared upon the board of the Express and 
Tribune editorial departments announcing a con- 
solidation of the two staffs. Art departments, 


city editors and managing editors of the two 
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publications are to be combined. Presumably, 
Jim Bloor, by reason of seniority, will be made 
city editor of the two papers, with an assistant 
for day work on the Express and one for night 
work on the Tribune. The managing editor’s 
Chair will be occupied (to use the phrase of 
Brother Simpson of Sacramento) by the manag- 
ing editor of the Tribune, L. A. Hoskins, while 
Ik. B. Litley is to become business manager of 
the paper, which will be a new shift for him. 
Meanwhile J. Clem Arnold is giving the real, 
shining example of “sitting in a manager’s chair” 
for as manager of all the Earl newspapers, yet 
without authority to carry out any of his ideas, 
he continues to draw the largest salary probably 
of any newspaper employe in Los Angeles, with 
the possible exception of Maximilian Ihmsen. 


Influence of One Play 


It is interesting to note that the Church Feder- 
ation is considering asking for an ordinance re- 
quiring medical inspection and isolation of all 
vagrants of both sexes who come under the ob- 
servation of the police. This is a direct result of 
the performance of “Damaged Goods” at the 
Mason Opera House, and the church never paid 
the stage a higher tribute. Any doctor and many 
a layman who have studied the facts, could have 
told the church folk of the necessity for such an 
ordinance, but they probably would not have paid 
any attention, Yet they could not escape the 
direct mandate from the Brieux play, though, 
possibly few of the active members of the feder- 
ation are playgoers. It was the awakening of 
public consciousness of the evil which reached 
the Church Federation, and it was a play which 
did the awakening. 


Auther of “Charley’s Aunt” Dead 


Who has not laughed at “Charley’s Aunt?” It 
seems more than twenty-four years since we 
first reveled in the pure nonsense of this farce, 
so great that it not only achieved a tremendous 
success for itself and made a great fortune for its 
author, Brandon Thomas, but was the forerun- 
ner of scores of lesser farces which vainly sought 
to imitate its qualities. Mr. Thomas died in Lon- 
don, June 19, only fifty-eight years of age. He 
was a native of Liverpool, trained as a civil 
engineer, but in 1879 abandoned that profession 
to go on the stage, where he had a successful 
career for twenty-eight years. He toured Amer- 
ica in 1885, in the company of Rosina Vokes. He 
wrote a dozen or more comedies. “Charley’s 
Aunt” was originally produced at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, in 1892, with W. S. Penley in 
the leading role. It has had many thousand per- 
formances in all parts of the world and in num- 
erous languages. 


Good News from Judge McKinley 

Judge J. W. McKinley is enjoying the salu- 
brious breezes at Carmel and writes me that he 
has been devoting himself to golf and has at- 
tained an excellence about on a parity with that 
of Wilson and Bryan in the policy of government 
(fine). He adds, “I usually foozle and go into all 
the bunkers.” I’m afraid that the Judge is an 
incorrigible standpatter. He thinks I am hope- 
less becaue I entertain an honest admiration for 
the President. 


Greek Belies Ancient Saying 


“Beware of the Greeks carrying gifts,” is a 
saying which has come down from Homer. There 
is one Greek vegetable pedlar who serves an ex- 
clusive clientele in the western part of the city 
who has dispelled the sinister reflection upon his 
countrymen in the minds of about one hundred 
women at least. One young matron who was 
fortunate enough to become one of his customers 
—he will not accept everybody—was suspicious 
of him at first. When he brought in the day’s 
supplies of vegetables and fruit there would al- 
most always be included in the basket, and not in 
the bill, a fine peach, a bunch of grapes or sim- 
ilar “extra.” So she watched for the lapse from 
honesty, remembering the Homeric line. She 
was agreeably disappointed. Not only did he 
maintain absolute integrity, but he appointed 
himself a watchdog of the family purse. “Have 
you any green corn?” she asked one day. “Yes, 
but it is not good,” was the astonishing answer, 
and he showed her that it was so. New potatoes 
he would not sell her for several weeks after 
they first appeared on the market—‘Just like 
eating money,” he remarked, though when she 
insisted at last that she had company for dinner 
and new potatoes were needed to maintain the 
gastronomic harmony of the meal, he supplied 
them, with many shakes of the head and doleful 
grimaces at the extravagance. One customer he 
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abandoned when she rebuked him sharply be- 
cause a melon he had sold her the day before 
was not of a full flavor. “I do my best. I guess 
you had better get your vegetables somewhere 
else,” and apologies and protestations were of no 
avail. He never came back. Thursdays he will 
not appear, nor, of course, Sundays, nor if there 
is heavy rain. “Why should one be miserable 
just to make a little more money?” he asks. John 
Chinaman has been extolled as the ideal huckster, 
hut his virtues are negative. I challenge anyone 
to produce the equal of my Greek. 


fBrowsings in an old 


Book Bhap 


NA Y prize this week is a 1734 edition of 
LY 


“Measure for Measure,’ by Mr. William 
Shakespeare; “printed for J. Tonson, and the rest 
oi the proprietors; and sold by the bocksellers 
of London and Westminster.” While it is true 
that the first edition of this play is in the folio 
Shakespeare (1623), only two succeeding editions 
(outside of the later folios of 1632, 1664 and 1685) 
precede any copy of 1734. They are the Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant edition of 1673, really a mixture 
of “Measure for Measure” and “Much Ado About 
Nothing” and the Charles Geldon edition of 1700, 
in which the editor takes great liberties with the 
text as originally written by Mr. Shakespeare. 
My find, then, is the first unadulterated edition 
following the original text, outside of the folios, 
and on that account is greatly to be treasured. 

In a foreword W. Chetwood, “prompter to his 
majesty’s company of comedians at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane,” makes this tart announce- 
ment: “Whereas, R. Walker and his accomplices 
have printed and published several of Shake- 
speare’s plays and, to screen their innumerable 
errors, advertise that ‘they are printed as they are 
acted;” and industriously report that the said 
plays are printed from copies made use of at the 
theaters: I, therefore, declare, in justice to the 
proprietors, whose right is basely invaded, as well 
as in defence of myself, that no person ever had, 
directly or indirectly, from me any such copy or 
copies; neither would I be accessory, on any ac- 
count, to the imposing on the public, such use- 
less, pirated and maimed editions, as are pub- 
lished by the said R. Walker.” 


Fairly good roast for Pirate Walker, if it was 
written one hundred and eighty years ago. But 
it did little good; that he kept on his piratical 
course undeterred by the scoldings of prompters 
is seen in the fact that for several years there- 
after R. Walker continued to issue “maimed” edi- 
tions of Mr. Shakespeare’s plays, which, appar- 
ently, were the property of a syndicate of pub- 
lishers in the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. How they acquired their rights is not clear. 
“Measure for Measure,’ by the way, was probably 
written in 1603 and first acted at court Decem- 
ber 26, 1604. Coleridge regarded it as the “most 
agreeable” of Shakespeare’s works. 


With this same Tonson 1734 edition of “Meas- 
ure for Measure” is bound “The Tragical His- 
tory of King Richard ITI” with the Colley Cibber 
alterations, just as the actor-manager produced 
the play at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. In 
1734 Cibber was sixty-three, but the play had held 
the boards for more than thirty years then and 
continued to do so for upward of a century when 
the original text was substituted. Shakespeare 
is supposed to have written King Richard III in 
1597, although Malone inclines to the opinion that 
the date should be 1593. He omits to give good 
reason for his guess and as the publication of the 
quarto in which it appeared was 1597, that is 
probably the truer date. 


Besides these two Shakespearean plays my 
prize collection contains Mrs. Susanna Centlivre’s 
“The Busie Body: A Comedy,” bearing the date 
1737, and showing it to be the sixth edition. Mrs. 
Centlivre was an actress and dramatist who had 
been dead fourteen years when my copy of her 
play was published. It was first acted in 1709 
when the author was about forty. That she was 
born in Ireland is suspected, but not positively 
known. From the dedication of her play to the 
right honorable Lord John Sommers, president of 


' her majesty’s privy council. in which the author 
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flatters his lordship most outrageously, I incline 
to the belief in her Irish nativity. Susanna closes 
her peroration in these words: “And here, my 
lord, the occasion seems fair for me to engage in 
a panegyrick upon those natural and acquired 
abilities which so brightly adorn your person; but 
I shall resist that temptation, being conscious of 
the inequality of a female pen to so masculine an 
attempt (subtle); and having no other ambition 
than to subscribe myself, my ford, your lord- 
ships most humble and most obedient servauit, 
Susanna Centlivre.” Susanna’s husband is re- 
ported to have been chief cook to Queen Anne 
and George I. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, those unequalled dra- 
matic co-partners, are responsible for “Rule a 
Wife and Have a Wife,” another comedy that ap- 
Pears in my newly-acquired collection, bearing 
date of 1753. Evidently, these several plays were 
in pamphlet form when brought together to make 
a bound book, which accounts for the varying 
dates. The joint authors flourished in the early 
part of the seventeenth century and “Rule a 
Wite” was first played in 1624, although it was 
not printed until 1640. For ten years Beaumont 
and Iletcher collaborated. The former was the 
statelier writer of the two, but Fletcher was a 
master of brilliant dialogue and sprightly re- 
partee; he probably is mainly responsible for the 
comedy “Rule a Wife and Have a Wife.” 


George Farquahar is the playwright responsible 
for the comedy, “The Recruiting Officer,” the 
most successful of the half dozen plays he wrote. 
This also is included in the collection falling to 
my browsing this week, having the date of 1736. 
Farquahar was born in Londonderry in 1678 and 
died in April 1707. He tried the stage but was 
unsuccessful and later blossomed forth as a play- 
wright, making a hit in “Love in a Battle,” which 
was produced at Drury Lane in 1698-99. Obtain- 
ing a lieutenant’s commission in the army in 1702 
he saw service enough to enable him to write 
“The Recruiting Officer,’ which held the boards 
for many years after his death. In addition to 
the two plays mentioned Farquahar wrote “A 
Constant Couple,” “Sir Harry Wildair,” “The In- 
constant,” “The Stage Coach,” “The Twin Rivals” 
and “The Beaux’ Stratagem.” 


Last in the collection of tragedies and comedies 
is “The Fair Penitent,” written by Nicholas Rowe 
in 1703. My copy is dated 1742. The author died 
in 1718 at the age of forty-four. In 1715 he was 
made English poet laureate. “Jane Shore” and 
“Lady Jane Grey” are the product of his pen; also 
“The Ambitious Stepmother,” “Tamerlane” and 
“Ulysses.” Rowe was a student of Shakespeare 
and in 1709 edited an edition of the master play- 
wright’s works. I find that the great English act- 
ress, Mrs. Anne Bracegirdle, was the original 
Lavinia in “The Fair Penitent,” Horatio being 
played by the famous Thomas Betterton who in 
1661 was a member of Davenant’s Lincoln’s Inn 
lields Theater. Pepys in his diary refers to Bet- 
terton as the best actor he ever saw. Mrs. Brace- 
girdle had an epilogue to speak in “The Fair 
Penitent,” in which she scolds those husbands 
who neglect their wives. She closes: 


If you would e’er bring constancy in fashion 
You men must first begin the reformation: 
Then shall the golden age of love Geet 1" 


‘No turtle for her wandering mate shal] mourn, 


No foreign charms shall cause domestic strife 
But every married man shail toast his wife. 


Rowe, by the way, although ten years the junior 
of Anne Bracegirdle, was deeply in love with 
the actress who, however, favored his rival, Wil- 
liam Congreve, one of the greatest comedy 
writers of his times. Mrs, Bracegirdle retired 
from the stage in 1707 when the rising star of 
Mrs. Oldfield became lustrous, after nearly forty 
years of continuous triumph. She played once 
again at Betterton’s benefit in 1709, her last ap- 
pearance. 


Sere: 


Achievement 


Through weary years J struggled for the heights. 
Often I faltered, oft the way I missed. 
Too oft I paused, with willing ear to list 
The winning voice that to the plains invites. 
Often it seemed achievement but requites 
Effort too stern. Still did my soul resist 
The backward call, and in its course persist 


Scorning the valley and its dear delights, 
I turned my eyes still upward; at the last 
I trod the topmost steps with weary feet. 
By bloody footprints is the story told 
Of that long journey. Heavily it past, 
But at its end life’s triumph seemed complete 
I'd gained the heights. But, God! the 
heights are cold. 
—WILLOUGHBY RODMAN 
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Shaw the Childless Gives Views om Parentage By Randolph Bartlett 





EORGE BERNARD SHAW’S function if 

England is strongly akin to that of the 
suffragettes. When a lady with a disguised Drees 
demolishes a plate-glass window it is not that 
she has any practical spite against the owner 
of the window or the company which insured it— 
‘f there be companies in England which still! will 
take such risks. It is simply that she wants to 
cet a hearing for another matter which has 
nothing whatever to do with the smashing of 
windows, and seeks the most spectacular method 
possible of gaining an audience. Her theory 1s 
that if she makes herself enough of a nuisance 
in this way the owners of plate glass windows 
will organize to remove the motive She hele sumer, 
wanting an audience. The Shavian process 1S 
too similar for it to be necessary here to carry 
out the figure. Had I the privilege of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages, the length of the 
latest Shaw preface, I could hold forth exten- 
sively, and, 1 believe, entertainingly on this 
point. 

Mr. Shaw, I think I am right in stating, has 
no chifdren; therefore, his right to discourse for 
one hundred and twenty-five pages upon “Dar- 
ents and Children” is clear. “The idea of the 
likes of her thryin’ to tache me how to bring 
up my children,” said the Irish mother in the 
tenement, of the settlement worker; “Hoven't | 
buried siven?”? Witt Mr, Shaw it is the con- 
verse. Of course he would reply to this that 
only the childless man is in a position to speak 
with authority of the relations of parents and 


children, because his judgment is not warped 
by emotion, and this is typical of Shawsacle 
would recreate the universe out of theories. 


For him there is no httman equation. That which 
is demonstrable by logic, even if the logic is 
worked out by tricks of phrase that betray the 
unscrupulous debater. is to him the thing which 
society must come fo sooner OF later, or else 
so to the demnition bowwows. Yet not even 
Shaw will admit that the course of social evolu- 
tion is downward; ergo, the conditions which 
he sets forth as ideal are likewise inevitable, and 
this establishes him firmly among the prophets. 

However, while Mr. Shaw has no children, he 
allows no person to jump at the conclusion that 
he never was a child himself. This is a point 
which his readers might be pardoned for dis- 
believing. were it not supported by the evidence 
of Archibald Plenderson’s biography, and Hen- 
derson being totally lacking in the imaginative 
capacity necessary to conceive such a_ fact in- 
denendently, this must be accepted as final cor- 
roboration. Now while the Henderson book 
bears all the marks of having been dictated by 
Shaw himself, still in view of the fact that Shaw 
was a child at one time, and that this is his 
only concrete basis for taking upon himself the 
task of writing about children and parents, it 
might be profitable to recall what Henderson said 
Giadiie’ period in the lite Of Sime. sreat satirist: 
“In many ways. Miss Gurly’s (Shaw’s mother) 
marriage proved a disappointment. Her husband, 
one of the most impecuniotts of men, was far 
too poor to enable her to live on the scale to 
which she had been accustomed. . The forma- 
tive influences of Shaw’s early life were of a 
nature to inculcate in him that disbelief in pop- 
ular education so deeply ingrained in his 
work and character.’ When Shaw dictated this 
passage to Archibald Henderson previous to 1911, 
it is altogether unlikely that he foresaw that 
three years later he would make the following 
statement in his preface to “Misalliance”: “Here 
we have come tn the central question: a fact 
nobody avows, which is yet the true exnlanation 
of the monstrots system of child imprisonment 
and torture which we disguise under such 
hvpocricies as education. training, formation of 
character and the rest of it. This fact is simply 
that a child is a nuisance to a grown-up per- 
sonae 

There you have it. The married old bachelor, 
who dotes upon his self-appointed task of re- 
creating a universe by application of theory, ar- 
rives at a “central fact” which he cannot pos- 
sibly know from experience, and concerning 
which his personal observations naturally must 
have been biased. It requires no stretch of 
imagination to suppose that George Bernard was 
“a nuisance to a growh-up person” when was a 
child, but George Bernard was a budding genius, 
and such stuff is not safe material for a theo- 
retical recreation of the universe. In any event, 
since this is the “central fact” of Mr. Shaw's 
thesis, stated arbitrarily, it is mecessary to ex- 





amine it closely, and see whether it is really so, 
or is merely the reflection in mature years of his 
experience as a mentally superactive child in an 
uncongenial home, reinforced by agwlt cx wer l— 
ence as a childless man whose mental processes 
doubtless have been disturbed at times by the 
intrusion of the children of other people. In 
any event, this “central fact’ is the point upon 
which Mr. Shaw’s essay must stand or fall; those 
who believe it will agree with everything else 
in the one hundred and twenty-five pages—those 
who do not, will not. Personally, representing 
the former class, and speaking as the proud par- 
ent of three youngsters as noisy as 1s com- 
patible with good health and good terms with 
the neighbors, I should transpose the “central 
fact”? thus: When the majority of the grown-up 
persons of a nation find children a nuisance, that 
nation is decadent in the direct ratio of that 
majority to the minority. For, after all, as a 
matter of fact and not of theory, to what classes 
of grown-up persons are children a nuisance? 
Let us name a few: Dudes of both sexes, 
egoists, neurotics, men who make love to mar- 
ried women, married women who want men to 
make love to them, drawing-room spouters, Clie 
vorce-seekers, persons engaged in a theoretical 
recreation of the universe. 


Now I know nothing of the schools of Eng- 
land, and therefore will take no exception to Mr. 
Shaw’s remarks upon education, since all his ob- 
servations are based upon British schools. In 
this I establish a tactical advantage over Mr. 
Shaw, who does not confine himself to those 
subjects with which he is personally famuiiar, 
as I have previously indicated. But with the 
burden of his argument in this respect, there is 
no such restriction. His main point is that the 
school is not intended primarily for educational 
purposes, but to relieve parents of the presence 
of the “nuisances.” This obviously is silly, and 
would be silly even if the “central fact” con- 
cerning nuisances were admitted. Of course, 
could Mr. Shaw’s ideal state of society be estab- 
lished, where work was so evenly divided that 
each person would do only his share and no 
more or less, all parents would have the time to 
carry on the education of their own children, and 
most of them would be glad of the opportunity, 
for the educational value of such a process would 
be mutual. But Mr. Shaw writes criticizing 
present institutions in terms of his ideal society, 
which, as I have said before, is merely silly. 
Leaving the practical value of the British school 
education out of the question, comparing the 
average lInglishmen I have met, and my ac- 
quaintance in this respect has included all ranks 
of society from his present majesty to the poor- 
est immigrants, I had not noted that they were 
deficient in comparison with men educated in 
Canadian and United States public schools. I 
think Mr. Shaw is talking through his theoretical 
hat. Jt is unavoidable that children shall be 
educated en masse. To accomplish this certain 
discipline must be maintained. To Mr. Shaw 
this discipline is nothing but imprisonment 
punctuated with canings. We have passed that 
stage on this continent. 


However, Mr. Shaw would be willing to for- 
give almost everything if it were not that he 
senses the injustice of adults trying to impose 
their will upon children. To him this is unthink- 
able; to most people anything else is unthink- 
able. The adult has passed through all the ex- 
periences of childhood and youth. From these 
he has learned certain things. The normal adult 
flas no wish except that the child shall have 
the advantage of his experience. Naturally the 
child, not being able to realize the superior point 
of view of the adult, chafes under what seems 
unreasonable restraint. Kindly argument can dis- 
pel much of this feeling of insurrection, but after 
all the child must accept the arbitrary statement 
of the results of that experience, and the adult 
who refuses to impart the fruits of his own 
successes and failures to the child is directly 
responsible if the child suffers through not hav- 
ing been required to accept the dictum of 
maturity. Doubtless many adults are tactless and 
possibly cruel in their method of enforcing these 


dictums. but better so than to shirk the entire 
responsibility in the manner Mr. Shaw sug- 
gests. 


In this connection there is a good example of 
the method by which Mr. Shaw argues his case. 
He takes the saying, “The child is father to the 
man” and pretends to think that it means that 
the child has a right to the paternal function of 








authority, whereas, of course, it is simply a man- 
ner of saying that from the consciousness of 
the child there is born the manhood he shall 
achieve in later years. The correct interpreta- 
tion of the old proverb has nothing to do with 
the responsibility placed upon the parent of 
shaping that consciousness so that the man who 
is born from it shall inherit the advantages 
resultant from his childhood being guided by a 
more experienced person. But having placed his 
own interpretation upon the phrase Mr. Shaw 
proceeds to enlarge upon the idea, and argue that 
although the child is the father to the man, the 
Ilan insists woo beime father to the sehild 
This is pure word juggling, as is much of this 
lengthy essay. 


“Misalliance” comes logically enough as the 
product of such a thesis. Several sorts of un- 
recognizable parents are placed in antithesis to 
several sorts of unreal young men and wotmen. 
One seldom expects or finds real people in Shaw 
comedies. Not only their characters’ but their 
talk is unreal. They are always the product of 
the theoretical builder of society. This does not 
detract from their interest, but really makes them 
more entertaining. Being unreal he can do with 
them as he pleases, and you never can tell what 
is waiting for you on the next page. There is 
John Tarleton, millionaire by the underwear 
route, his wife who is frankly bourgeois, his 
son Johnny who is a sane business man (one 
real person at least), his daughter Hypatia who 
openly pursues the man she wants; there is Lord 
Summerhays in whom one vainly searches for 
the aristocratic viewpoint he is supposed to rep- 
resent, his son Bentley. a young nettrotic who 
flings himself down on the floor and howls to 
gain his point; there is Joe Percival who “drops 
in’ from an aeroplane with Lina Szczepanowska, 
an acrobat and juggler as a passenger; and there 
is Julius Baker, a violent young socialist who 
comes to shoot and stays to eat. Having started 
out to prove that the conventional relationship of 
parents and children is anomalous and grotesque, 
Mr. Shaw sets about it with a will. He is more 
fortunate in his play than in his thesis, for he 
is not hampered by “central facts.” One can 
deny the premises of a debater, but not those of 
aueclrain atist. 


At the outset the neurotic Bentley is engaved 
to Hypatia. Her brother Johnny doesn’t like 
Bentley and tells him so, their convelsation end- 
ing with a threat by the son of the underwear 
king to thrash the son of a lord, whereupon the 
latter howls and is rescued and comforted by his 
fiancee and her mother. who bahy him back into 
good humor. With this auspicious and highly 
diverting introduction the play becomes a series 
of dialogues between impotent parents and dis- 
respectful children, between bewildered parents 
comparing notes on their failure to develop their 
children as they wished, between rebellious chil- 
dren figuring ottt means of getting the better 
of their parents, and among all concerned upon 
the matrimonial fate of Flypatia and Bentley. 
There is scarcely any definite progress of plot. 
Tt is all talk. but highly diverting. For instance, 
the elder Tarleton asks Lord Summerhays how 
he “managed” with his sons: 


SUMMERHAYS: 
be a father: 
Their poor 


Well, I really hadn’t time to 
that’s the plain truth of the matter. 
dear mother did the usual thine while 
they were with us. Then, of course, Harrow, 
Cambridge. the usual routine of their class .. . 
They and I are—acquaintances. Not perhaps, quite 
crdinarvy acquaintances; there’s the sort of—er— 
I should almost call it a sort of remorse about the 
wav we shake hands (when we do shake hands) 
which means, I suppose, that we’re sorry we don’t 
care more for one another; and J’m afraid we 
don’t meet oftener than we can help. We put each 
other too much out of countenance. It’s reallv a 
very difficult relation. To my mind not altogether 


a natural one ~ = Bentley is the only one 
who was really my son in a serious sense. He 
was completely snoilt. When he was sent to a 


preparatory school he simply yelled until he was 
sent home. Harrow was out of the question; but 
we managed to tutor him into Cambridge. No 
use: he was sent down. Bv that time my work 
was over and I saw a good deal of hime but I 
could do nothing with him—except look on. 


So it runs along. The talk is prevented from 
dragging by several spicy incidents whereby two 
misalliances are substituted for one and _ the 
escapades of two innocent but sensation-loving 
old men revealed. It is all in one act and in the 
lightest vein. But it is important to note that 


to bear out his thesis, Mr. Shaw has had to 
employ a set of utterly unreal characters. 
(“Misalliance” with a preface on “Parents and 
Children,” being half of George Bernard Shaw’s 
Bullock’s.) 


latest volume. Brentano’s. 


By the Editor 
J OBODY who has lived in Los 
Angeles County more than two 


years needs to ask for information 
concerning the personality of Captain 
John D. Fredericks, the present able 
district attorney, whose splendid 
achievements in office are household 
words in the city of Los Angeles as 
they are in every home in the county 
outside the metropolis. For the last 
sixteen years Captain Fredericks has 
guarded the people’s interests as 
prosecuting attorney, twelve years as 
principal and the first four years as 
deputy. In all that time his vigorous 
representation has known no cessa- 
tion of vigilance, whether it was the 
prosecution of a murder case, the pun- 
ishment of charlatans and fakers bent 
on swindling the public, the infliction 
of swift justice on those who emplov 
physical means to prey upon society 
or in advising the board of super- 
visors how best to conserve the rights 
of the community against predatory 
interests. In cases of minor import 
or of those having national signif- 
cance the same thoroughness, the 
same attention to detail and the same 
degree of fairness have heen exhibited. 

Possessed of unbounded energy, keen 
in his perceptions, of great tenacity of 
purpose, with ample courage of con- 
victtons John D. Fredericks has never 
hesitated to do his duty whatever the 
cost. His well-trained mind, acting 
concurrently with a physique as re- 
sponsive as a well-seasoned bow of 
yew, goes to its mark with undeviat- 
ing exactness. ‘Tolerant, just, merci- 
ful rather than merciless Captain 
Fredericks has broadened and mel- 
lowed instead of becoming narrow 
and vitrified by his years of service 
as prosecuting attorney, and it is with 
a wide purview that he faces the peo- 
ple today inviting their further con- 
fidence in him for a higher office. 

Of Pennsylvania birth and an 
Americanism dating back to the sev- 
enteenth century, he is the son of 
Rey. James T. Fredericks of Burgetts- 
town, where he was born September 
10, 1869. From the local schools he 
gravitated to Trinity Hall Military 
Academy of Washington, Pa.: thence 
to Washington and Jefferson College, 
where he was graduated in 1890, in 
which year he came to Los Angeles. 

True to the traditions of his family 
whose male members on the paternal] 
side for more than two centuries have 
been in professional life either as 
physicians, ministers or lawyers, 
young Fredericks elected to read for 
law and in the three years he acted 
as military instructor at the Whittier 
State School and taught mathematics 
he studied assiduously for his chosen 
profession, passing the state examina. 
tion with honors and entering the 
practice of law in 1893, After. six 
years of widening interests he was ap- 
pointed deputy district attorney for 
Los Angeles county and in the four 
years succeeding he gave so good ac- 
count of his services that in 1902 he 
was nominated and elected to the of- 
fice of district attorney. an honor 
which was repeated in 1905 and again 
in 1910. Meanwhile, in 1896, he mar- 
ried Agnes M. Blakeley, a union that 
has been blessed with four children. 
Doris, John D. Jr., Deborah and 
James B. His home life is ideal and 
on their rarch between Los Angeles 
and the sea Captain and Mrs. Fred- 
ericks have reared their family in the 
fear of God and the love of humanity. 

Considered by many as the greatest 
Service achieved by Captain Fred- 
ericks in his career as district attor- 
ney was his masterly handling of the 
celebrated oiled roads patent litiga- 
tion in which, it will be remembered. 
it was sought to collect royalties from 
Los Angeles county and other coun- 
ties in the state for alleged infringe- 
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What Manner of Man is Captain John D. Fredericks? 


Captain John D. Fredericks, 





California’s Next Governor 





ment of patent secured by Frederick 
W. Mattern of Los Angeles for the 
use of oil in the construction of roads, 
tailway roadbeds, and race courses. 
In 1900 a number of county and city 
municipalities began to use oil on the 
public roads for the purpose of dust 
laying and when the Dustless Roadbed 
Company, acting under the Mattern 
patent, began suit against the city of 
Redlands for $25,000 for alleged in- 
fringement of rights, fling similar 
suits against Los Angeles county, the 
city of Long Beach and other cities 
and counties, the importance of meet- 
ing these demands through adequate 
defence was obvious. At once, Captain 
Fredericks took the initiative and 
through his efforts the League of 
California Municipalities was organ- 
ized with the avowed object of secur- 
ing a united defense to all suits for 
damages under the alleged patent 
covering the use of oil on roads. 


Work of securing the evidence de- 
volved on Captain Fredericks whose 
task was to procure indubitable proof 
that oil was in use in roadmaking for 
several years antedating the issuance 
of a patent to Mattern. His re- 
searches in the eastern field in mid- 
winter were crowned with success and 
with authentic articles describing the 
use of oil on roadbeds five years be- 
fore the issuance of the alleged patent 
the case of the Dustless Roads Com- 
pany was successfully mired. Not 
only was Captain Fredericks instru- 
mental in saving the county many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars but 
every city and county in the state, and 
elsewhere, were similarly rendered 
immune from heavy assessment by 
reason of his intelligent and well- 
directed efforts. 


Of international interest was the 
celebrated case of the people against 
the McNamara brothers which Cap- | 
tain Fredericks conducted with such 
signal ability and astuteness in 1911. 
Until he uncovered the attempts at ! 
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jury bribing the labor union con- 
tributors to the defense fund were led 
to believe that Fredericks, Detective 
Burns and others connected with the 
Prosecution were in a plot to railroad 
the McNamaras to prison or to the 
gallows; in other words, to convict 


innocent men. It was a monstrous 
charge which only the adroit manner 
in which the prosecuting attorney 
turned the tables on his defamers suc- 
cessfully refuted. Undoubtedly, he 
could have convicted the men in open 
but thereafter, thousands of 
sympathizers with the McNamaras 
would have believed the sentence of 
the trial judge to be the logical se- 
guence to the alleged conspiracy. It 
was a triumph for justice, therefore, 
when Captain Fredericks, with the 
indubitable evidence in the ary bral 
ing case, forced the McNamaras to a 
confession of their guilt, thus render- 


ing to capital and labor alike an inerad- | 


icable service. There was never any 
bitterness evinced by Captain Fred- 
ericks in this notable trial: through- 
out, he did his duty sincerely and loy- 
ally and the best evidence of this jis 
his receipt of letters from the chief 
counsel for the McNamaras, after the 
sentence had been carried into effect, 
thanking the Captain for his uniform 
courtesy and fairness in the conduct 
of the case for the prosecution. 


His early training at Trinity Hal} 
Military Academy is largely respon- 
sible for that habit of self-control un- 
der stress of provocation which is one 
of Captain Fredericks’ most admirable 
traits. In a prosecuting attorney 
often cunningly goaded to retaliation 
by the barbs of clever criminal law- 
yers the temptation to retort in kind 
is strong, but repression is one of the 
lessons in life learned by Fredericks 
that endears him to his colleagues and 
ennobles him in the estimation of his 
associates. When the call for volun- 
teers came in the war with Spain in 
1898 the young lawyer was among the 
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first to respond and leaving his prac- 
tice he was appointed by the Colonel 
of the Seventh California Volunteers 
to a staff position, accompanying the 
regiment to San Francisco, ready to 
go wherever duty called. His love for 
the flag is almost an obsession as, per- 
haps, is not unnatural in an American 
whose forefathers for upward of three 
hundred years had made the new 
world their home. 


One of the most stirring of the many 
public addresses made in his home 
county by Captain Fredericks was his 
Fourth of July speech at Long Beach 
12 1907 which I had the privilege of 
collecting, with others, in a modest 
little book four years or so ago. The 
sincerity of sentiment expressed, the 
absence of “high-falutin” sentences, 
the fine patriotism of the speaker, his 
sturdy Americanism, hatred of shams, 
and love of country, are so fully re- 
vealed in this address that it merits a 
State-wide—yes, a nation-wide dis- 
semination. In it he follows the spirit 
of liberty from its inception on these 
shores and the wholesome optimism 
of the speaker is revealed in the prog- 
ress of his theme. One sentence par- 
ticularly appeals to me. In treating 
of the equality of men and that spirit 
which imbued our forefathers he said: 
“It is alive today as it ever was. The 
right of the people to govern them- 
selves will never be surrendered in 
this country. All the American peo- 
ple want is to have the enemy clearly 
known, so they may strike intelligent- 

Again: “I am a firm believer in 
the honesty of my fellowman, but I 
have learned that men come into puh- 
lice office—lawmaking bodies, for ex- 
ample—at times, who from poor judg- 
ment of public policy or dishonest 
Purpose, can no more he trusted to 
legislate honestly and wisely for pub- 
lic service corporations than the trust 
Nagnate can be trusted to refrain 
from adding to his wealth by raising 
the price of the necessities of life, if 
he have the power to do so.” For the 
demagogue Captain has fine scorn. 
As a rule, that type of fellow who 
with loud and blatant voice claims 
that in him alone rests civil virtue, all 
others being vile, is dangerous, be- 
cause, possessed of fair ability as an 
Orator he may be followed in his fal- 
lacies by reason of his persistence, 
thus carrying the people off their bal- 
anee tor a tne.” 


It is as a student of criminology 
that I think Captain Fredericks has 
best shown the inherent bigness that 
hes in him. He not only believes in 
his fellowman, but he loves him and 
despite the sixteen years of his call- 
ing he has not lost faith, He is friend- 
ly to the probation system, but would 
have proper means of supervision sup- 
plied by law. He realizes that its ap- 
plication requires a most careful ad- 
ministration. He holds that it is not 
intended as clemency or merey. Dit 
is the scientific treatment of a diseased 
or deformed mental and moral bal- 
ance, by prescribing fresh air. good 
environment, good food, family ties, 
a home, ambition, the good will of his 
fellows, a measure of free action un- 
der restraint and constant supervision, 
So in determining the method of treat- 
ment of a delinquent he would have 
able men solve the problem who have 
given to the great question close 
study, experience and research. Not 
public opinion or the vote of the ma- 
jority must be the determining factor 
but patient research, skill and love of 
the humanities. 

In getting Captain Fredericks’ point 
Ol view on many questions affecting 
the body politic Ihave found him gov- 
erned by no petty spirit and with no 
Narrow outlook. His purview is a 
wide one and his conclusions are both 
logical and sensible. Here is a man 
to be trusted is the inevitable verdict, 
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after giving a close study to his attri- 
butes of mind and training. He has 
thought right, he has worked out 
many difficult problems from within 
and the result is seen in his fine rea- 
soning powers, his clear mental vision, 
his tolerance of other men’s views 
that are in conflict with his own. His 
six feet two of personality is of Lin- 
colnian suggestiveness. [In fact, I 
turn from his wholesome utterances 
to find in his wholesome figure a har- 
monious relation that breeds conf- 
dence, that inspires trust. Firmness 
without bigotry, tolerance without in- 
sipidity, intelligence without pedantry, 
fairness in all things, a reverence for 
justice, devotion to duty, great love 
for his family, a marked simplicity in 
all his doings—these are the traits 
that are uppermost in John D. Fred- 
ericks and which inhere in the mak- 
ing of a loyal and lovable character— 
one whom the people may, with abso- 
lute safety, intrust with any office 
within their gift. 


LACKAYE’S BAD PLAY “QUITS” 
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ing this week at the 
Vaudeville Theatre in the playlet 
“Ouits’ by Hall McAllister. One 
would take it that Mr. Lackaye was 
terrifically hard up for a vehicle to 
permit himself to appear in this pretty 
little piece and that the dramatist was 
equally hard up for material with 
which to stir the emotions of a long 
suffering public to have perpetrated 
this nice little travesty of drama. To 
the credit of the public, be it said that 
applause is half-hearted and interest 
anything but intense, so that the life 
of “Quits” is likely to be a short and 
far from merry one. 


At the rise of the curtain a servant 
enters and informs the handsomely- 
gowned Mrs. Kate Benham that no 
news has come regarding her sick 
step-son and that her husband is in 
the house dressing for dinner. From 
the quality of her interest one infers 
that she does not desire good news 
Of wher step-son and that there is 
something in the relations between 
herself and her husband that will not 
bear the light of day. However, when 
he enters a few minutes later, she 
seems all solicitude and affection. He 
tells her that in spite of the fact that 
he has made his will in favor of her 
and his son he intends on the morrow 
to make over his present fortune to 
her and then to start in to make a 
new fortune for his son. He then 
mentions causually that he has invited 
to dinner Philip Morgan, an actor, 
who has just scored a popular success| 

She is strangely agitated at the 
name and then reminding her husband 
that she has revealed to him dark 
pages in her past, adds that Philip 
Morgan is the man. The husband, 
frenzied at the thought that the man 
who has betrayed his wife will be in 
the house presently’ swears that he 
will spoil the beauty of the matinee 
idol. The wife reminds him that Mor- 
gan is from the west and always goes 
armed. As Benham promises to take 
care of that, Morgan is announced. 
Shortly after Benham is called to the 
telephone. As soon as she is left 
alone with Morgan, Mrs. Benham has 
a change of front. She first pleads 
with Morgan for silence and then of- 
fers to pay him a third, a half, any 
proportion of the money she will have 
on the morrow, for his help. When he 
refuses to make a bargain with her 
she tells him that she had had a taste 
of luxury and that she will sacrifice 
anything to keep it. 

The husband returns and on the 
pretext of changing her gown she 
leaves the two men together. The 
husband calling Morgan’s attention to 
a collection of arms on the wall, se- 
cures a statement that he has given 
up carrying a gun which Benham ver- 
ifies by slapping his pistol pocket. Al. 
most at once Benham snatching up an 
inkstand to hurl at Morgan, finds him- 


is appear- 


Palace 
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self covered by a baby gun that has 
escaped his notice. Having the upper 
hand Morgan asks whether Benham 
wishes to continue living in a fool’s 
paradise or to know facts. 

Being assured that Benham wants 
facts, ne discloses the wife's true 
story. She was married to Morgan. 
He was wounded in the forehead 
avenging an insult to her. Believing 
he would die in a few hours, she took 
all of his money and left him alone. 
Afterward, she was twice convicted 
of blackmail and twice served prison 
terms, and her picture is in every 
rogue’s gallery in the west. If Ben- 
ham wishes proof he shall have it 
from her own lips. The stage 1s set. 
The table is overthrown and its rein- 
nants scattered. Chairs are thrown 
about. Benham lies back of the sofa 
and Morgan discharges his pistol. 

Instantly, Mrs. Benham _ returns. 
Morgan acts, she jumps to a conclu- 
sion and asking if he has killed Ben- 
bam, receives his assurance. Tri- 
umphantly, she shrieks that he has 
freed her from both himself and Ben- 
ham. She has money under the will 
and she is free to keep it as Morgan 
repudiated the bargain to keep silent. 
As the shocked husband comes to his 
feet, Morgan dropping the homicide’s 
pose, says quietly, “Permit me to in- 
troduce your wife,’ and the curtain 
falls. 

The playing of Emmett King as 
Benham and Ruth Gates as the wife is 
satisfactory. So far as Mr. Lackaye 
is concerned, his playing suggests per- 
sonal shame at being connected with 
so cheap a play. His fines were al- 
most unintelligible except in moments 
of stress. 

ANNE 
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Cumnock’s Summer Session 


Beginning Monday there will be a 
six weeks’ summer session at the 
Cumnock School of Expression, clos- 
ing August 14. This will include 
courses in reading aloud, dramatic art, 
voice culture, interpretation of poetry, 
story telling and dramatics for chil- 
dren. A course of dramatic readings 
also will be a feature of the summer 
session, and these will be given Wed- 
nesdays, announcements of which will 
be made from time to time. They will 
be open to the public and will include 
a variety of interesting subjects, The 
sessions will be held in the school at 
1500 South Figueroa street, and are 
designed especially for students and 
teachers of expression in the various 
branches mentioned, as well as public 
speakers and school teachers who are 
interested in the topics listed. Also 
private lessons will be given those 
who so desire. Cumnock has long 
occupied a distinguished and unique 
position in Los Angeles educational 
circles, as there never has been any 
effort to appeal to a cheap popularity 
through any modification of the high- 
est standards. A progressive con- 
servatism which sifts the best out of 
the new ideas, but maintains likewise 
the best of the traditional classics, is 
the ideal upon which the institution 
appears to be conducted, and for those 
who have the time to take up the sub- 
jects offered in the summer session, 
there could be no more interesting 
and profitable means of passing the 
summer months. 


Fruit Preserved by an Expert 

Readers of the Graphic desirous 
of having their fresh fruit preserving 
done by an expert are invited to call 
for Mrs. Eva Sheets, F-2150, who will 
undertake the work at the homes of 
the applicants, charging a reasonable 
sum, by the hour, for her proficiency. 
She will do all the work and gtar- 
antee satisfactory results —(Adv.) 


Among the fall publications of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. will be a holi- 
day edition of “Hans Andersen's Fairy 
Tales,” illustrated by Dugald Stuart 
Walker. 


Week’s News in Perspective 


News, fundamentally, is that which 1s 
new. There is nothing new in divorce 
scandals, pictures of girls im scant 
habiliments, inspired roasts of the 
Democratic administration, or guesses 
as to whether or not Huerta will resign 
before Villa shoots him. The prin- 
cipal incidents of the week that were 
really new when chronicled are here 
set forth. 


Friday, June 26 
IN LOS ANGELES: Council decides to 
take steps to acquire amicably the 
Edison company’s power distribution 
plant a ! . Republican can- 
didates for legislature endorse Cap- 
tain J. D. Fredericks for governor 
- * * Plans for use of natural 
gas discussed by companies and city 
authorities. 


ELSEWHERE: Hot weather and cloud- |! 
bursts in middle west S 1 
Roosevelt may run for governor of 
New York = * og San Fran- 
cisco launches plan for purchase of 
United Railways. 


Saturday, June 27 

IN LOS ANGELES: Completion of the 
Owens River aqueduct is announced 
again a * ww $255,000 deal for 
twelve-story building at Eighth and 
Olive streets closed by Robert Marsh 
Company — = George Rud- 
dy Drake drops dead at banquet of 
the Severance Club. 


ELSEWHERE: Great storm on Lake 
Superior; deaths from heat and dam- 
age from cloudbursts continue’ in 
middle west . : * Slides 
may delay opening of Panama Canal 
. * * Rebels defeat federals 
driven from Zacatecas * hs * 

Jack Johnson maintains his proud 

position by defeating Frank Moran 

in an argument in Paris - ha us 

Roosevelt may not run for governor 

of New York. 


Sunday, June 28 

IN LOS ANGELES: Great increase in 
fishing activities follows announce- 
ment that no license is required in 
order to drop a line from an ocean 
pier ba * * One killed, ten 
hurt, in automobile accidents * * * 
Social service committee of Church 
Federation to propose ordinance for 
isolation and medical inspection of 
vagrants of both sexes, as direct re- 
sult of performances of “Damaged 
Goods” at the Mason. 

ELSEWHERE: Archduke Ferdinand of 
Austria and his morganatic wife as- 
sassinated; grand nephew of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, Archduke 
Charlies Francis, aged 27, is heir to 
throne “4 = = Rebels annihi- 
late federal survivors of Zacatecas 
J ms Roosevelt may run for 
governor of New York = * - 
U. S. gunboat bombards and silences 
artillery of President Bordas of San- 
to Domingo, which was firing on 
Puerto Plata, held by revolutionists. 


Monday, June 29 
IN LOS ANGELES: Commodore A. J. 
Mitchell of the Sunset Yacht Club to 
race the Yankee Girl against Com- 
modore John Barneson of the San 
Francisco Yacht Club with the Edris, 
from Long Beach to San Diego for 
coast supremacy - * * City 
awards Pacific Electric elevated 
franchise from rear of depot at 
Sixth and Main streets, to San Pedro 
street for $100 J ‘i ba General 
Rosalie Jones to come here to see 
woman suffrage in operation * * * 
Martin Bekins telegraphs resignation 
from board of public utilities, but 
Mayer Rose wants it rejected for- 
mally and Bekins summarily ousted. 
ELSEWHERE: Women and children 
of foreign nations to leave Mexico 
City because of practical certainty of 
siege hy rebels under.Villa, *— * 7% 
Charles S. Mellen, formerly of New 


Haven Railroad, indicted for conspir- 
acies to steal in Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts = * = South- 
ern Pacific to take switching charge 
case again before interstate com- 
merece commission # * * Ttoose- 
velt may not run for governor of 
New York. 


Tuesday, June 30 

IN LOS ANGELES: Mayor Rose form- 
ally asks city council to oust Bek- 
ins, ignoring resignation = * * 
School board minority files formal 
charges against Superintendent 
Francis, eovering eT typewritten 
pages * * * Supervisors propose 
$120,000 bond issue for charity * * * 
Los Angeles district pays most in- 
come taxes in proportion to popula- 
tion, of any part of United States 
+ * * Dancing prohibited in Ven- 
ice cafes. 

ELSEWHERE: £Suffragettes harrying 
officials of administration at Wash- 
inton, giving foes of President ex- 
cuse to accuse him of dodging * * * 
Clash in Tyrone between Ulsterites 
and Nationalists, results in decision 
of leaders of the former to have their 
men go about fully armed * * #* 
J. P. Morgan retires from National 
City Bank of New Yorke 5 
Elihu Root not a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself as senator for New 
York * * * Thirteenth eruption of 
Mt. Lassen most violent of all * * * 
President signs bill authorizing three 
new battleships * * * Roosevelt 
may run for governor of New York. 


Wednesday, July 1 
IN LOS ANGELES: Plans launched for 
$10,000,000 flood water control expen- 
diture * _ . Warrington 
Brown installed as postmaster. 
ELSEWHERE: Prohibition endorsed 
by all political parties of Idaho 
[ : Mediators announce that 
Mexican problem is settled, the only 
obstacle now being an agreement 
between the rebels and the federals 
bg * 3 Tifteen naval officers 
succumb to plucking board * * # 
Roosevelt may not run for governor 
of New York. 
Thursday, July 2 
IN LOS ANGELES: Summer 
opens at U. BS. C. * * * 
of education begins 
charges against 
Irancis. 
ELSEWHERE: C. P. R. steamer runs 
ashore in Georgian Bay, Lake Huron 
* * : Third eruption of Mt. 
Lassen in twenty-four hours * * * 
Roosevelt may, and again he may 
not, run for governor of New York. 


school 
Board 
hearing of 
Superintendent 


Especially appropriate to the sea- 
son is Irvin Cobb's “Roughing It De 
Luxe,” brought out by the George H. 
Doran Company. Jt has many illus~ 
stations by John McCutcheon. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 12, 1914. 

021631 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Albert C. 
Amet, whose post-office address is Box 
1378, Ocean Park, California, did, on the 
26th day of January, 1914, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
021631, to purchase the N14 SW¥%, Section 
14, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and the timber thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,"’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised at $200.00; the stone estimated 
at $100.00, and the land $100.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 28rd day of July, 1914, before 
the Register and Receiver, U. 8S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, at 
10.00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register. 





It is but natural that the principal 
interest in the engagement of Mimi 
Aguglia, the Italian tragedienne, at 
the Majestic, should center in the 
Italian colony. Yet moving pictures 
have developed a new faculty in audi- 
ences, which was almost dormant in 
this country, although it existed to a 
greater extent in England and other 
countries where the pantomime was 
a popular form of amusement. This 
faculty is the ability to interpret a 
story through the action and with- 
out words, It is a faculty which one 
requires for thorough appreciation of 
grand opera as it now exists. Thus 
it transpired that the English-speak- 
ing people who happened almost in- 
advertently into the Majestic theater 
this week found, almost to their own 
astonishment, that Italian acting was 
not Greek to them, even without ref- 
erence to the “arguments” set forth 
so laboriously and ungrammatically in 
the printed program. Speaking sim- 
ply from the viewpoint of the drama, 
the performances by Mme. Aguglia 
and her company were much more 
intelligible than those of any grand 
opera company singing in a foreign 
language. Even when the music is in 
accord with the spirit of the libretto, 
the opera plot must halt at intervals 
to give tenor and soprano opportun- 
ities for arias in which to display 
their voices; else the thousand dollars 
a performance which the manager 
must pay the owners of these voiccs, 
were pure waste. With the Agugtia 
presentations of the famous plays in 
its repertoire, this was not the case. 
The plot was told in action which 
never flagged, and the imagination 
was aided by the musical, expressive 
voices of these Sicilians, to listen to 
whom, after experience with the aver- 
age American company, was almost 
like listening to opera itself, Agueglia 
herself is a woman with a big per- 
sonality. The influence of Bern- 
hardt and Duse will be seen hy many, 
which is about as sensible as seeing 
the influence of Bach in Beethoven; 
for while Aguglia may not be to the 
great actresses mentioned as Bee- 
thoven to Bach. yet the mere fact 
that she is a young woman arising 
as they decline makes it inevitable 
that she should make use of the best 
things these famous artists have done. 
This is mere common sense, not imi- 
tation. The company is excellent, 
but cannot be dismissed without a 
tribute to the vivacious Mme. C. 
Zopetti, one of the most fascinating 
women in comedy that the Majestic 
stage has ever known. The Aguglia 
engagement runs another week. Do 
not be frightened away by the fact 
that you do not know Italian, if you 
like good acting. Aguglia and Zo- 
petti in themselves are all the re- 
ward to which is entitled in one eve- 
ning. 


Little Theater Again 


Inevitably ‘he history of the Little 
Theater—of any theater established 
on the lines of the local institution of 
that name as well—must be a his- 
tory of experiments. This theater 
and its fellows, which are becoming 
features of the evolution of the stage 
in many cities throughout the United 
States, are important, because they 
have been born of a certain unrest 
among playgoers. This unrest itself 
has not yet been specifically defined, 
and it has simply exprsessed itself 
in terms of dissatisfaction with the 
conventional drama and plays which 
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offend persons of literary taste who 
seek something more than merely to 
be thrilled. The art of the players 
and the stage carpenters had _ out- 
stripped that of the dramatists. All 
these things combined to make the 
public want a change, and the little 
theaters have undertaken to experi- 
imemt until they can discover what 
direction this change must take. The 
Los Angeles Little Theatre last win- 
ter proved that the public did not 
want to pay high prices for stock 
company productions even of recog- 
nized masterpieces by the modern 
dramatists, though, of course, it is 
impossible to say for certain whether 
It was the play or the price which 
was over the heads of the people. 

Comes now Frank Egan with ex- 
periment number two. At least, 
neither price nor play was too ele- 
vated this week, when Constance 
Crawley with an excellent company 
in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
Yet the first night audience intimated 
that no great success had been scored, 
for with a new enterprise unless the 
house is crowded at the first perform- 
ance, it bodes ill for those that follow. 
There was a popular star announced, 
with a company in which there were 
attractive names. Obviously, there is 
nothing left but to blame the play. 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” was 
not a happy choice. Vhe only inter- 
est that possibly could attach to it 
was the question of how Miss Craw- 
ley would interpret this woman, and 
that 1s hardly a sufficient incentive 
for large patronage. The public is 
pretty tired of this woman, who sim- 
ply needed two or three good beatings 
when she first developed her cattish- 
ness to have made an amiable com- 
panion, and so many distinguished 
actresses have played the part that 
there is little curiosity left. So ex- 
periment number two cannot be listed 
as a failure yet. Mr, Egan, ime a 
little speech, announced that he would 
not be disheartened by anything short 
of three successive failures, and there 
is good reason to believe that his next 
offerings will appeal more strongly to 
the public. 


Miss Crawley did not throw any 
new light upon the character of Paula 
Tanqueray. She did, however, give a 
portrayal of this unamiable woman 
which was consistent and frequently 
intensely dramatic. Arthur Maude as 
Aubrey Tanqueray shared honors 
with the star and seldom has this 
troubled man been so strongly de- 
picted, with all the intense repression 
Pinero intended. The remainder of 
the cast was adequate, but lacked high 
lights, Mr. Gerrard’s Cayley Drummle 
being rather forced and “teetery.” 


Capital Bill at Orpheum 


It is a swagger bill at the Orpheum 
this week with Valeska Suratt as the 
high priestess of svelte performers. 
Her costumes are stunning affairs but 
her dancing eclipses her gowns. She 
inclines to the voluptuous, yet is 
never suggestive. Her carriage is 
queenly and her color effects startling, 
but her songs are cheap affairs, the 
words banal. If she must sing, a cen- 
sorship should prevail. Her compan- 
ion in the “Black Crepe and Dia- 
monds”’ fantasy, Melvin Stokes, has 
an attractive tenor voice. Assisting 
are Alfred Gerard@@andss “Dancing” 
Higgins. whose twinkling toes gyrate 
so rapidly that the audience finds it- 
self tense trying to help them to a fin- 
ish. Annie Kent is forgiven absence of 
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South Figueroa Near Pico 
Phones: M. 33857: Home 60371 


NEXT Dee RSe 2 ERIDAY, SAPURDAY EVENINGS, 
July 9th, 10th, 11th 


Mr. Stoermer 


Announces: 


ZN De BIG W bbk 


CONSTANCE CRAWLEY 


Assisted by ARTHUR 
Cast of 


BIG TRIPLE BILL—Including 


VeVi eeOUGLAS GERRARD and 


Notables 


HPA NCESCA DA RIMINI” 


“LAE LAP Yea ie ie 


And a Sensational One-Act Play 


Featuring: MR. FRANK EGAN, 


MR. FRANK ELLIOTT, MISS THEO, CAREW 
Seats Now Selling—Tickets $1.00 


Shows Daily 
2:30, 7:10, 9:00 
10ce—20c—30c 


Complete change of Program 


HAMIBUIRGER’S MAJESTIC THEATIEIR 


Los Angeles’ Leading Playhouse. 


weekly 


Starting Monday Matinee 
July Sie 


SMITHY and 
tlhe IEIEIL 


Howard Russell’s New Comedy 
Clayton G liLemimie 


The Happy Chappie and his 
English Friend 


6 OTHER BIG JOY ACTS 


BROADWAY 
NEAR NINTH 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


2ND WEEK COMMENCING SUNDAY NIGHT, JULY 5 


The World-Famed Italian Ttragedienne 


MIMI AGUGLIA 


In a repertoire of Classical Plays to be selected from 
“Fedora,” 


“Zaza, by Pierre Berton; 


the following: 


by Victor Sardou; “Daughter of 


Jorio,”’ and “Francisco da Rimini,” by D’Annunzio; “The Hidden Torch,” 


“The American Girl in Paris,’”’ 


“Leaves of Autumn” and “Iron.” 


“The Glove,” 


34 


“Salome,” “Dora the Spy, 


MOROSCO TIHIEATIEIR Broadway bet. Seventh and Eighth 
BEGINNING TUESDAY NIGHT, JULY 7 
The Gaiety Theater ‘Company will offer for the First Time on Any 


Stage the New Musical Comedy 


By Waldemar Young. 


STHE MONEY GETTERS” 
With FRANCES CAMERON, WILL H. SLOAN. WALTER LAW- 


RENCE, and an All Star cast 


including a brilliant chorus of 


lively and pretty girls. 


Regular Morosco Prices: Nights 25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00. 


All Matinees 


2 SGC. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANIK THEATEIR 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


2ND WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, JULY 5 
The Burbank Company Will Offer the Big Drama of American Life 


“BOUGHT AN 


D PAID FOR” 


The Greatest and Most Successful Drama of the American Stage 
Regular Burbank Prices: Nights 25, 50 and 75c. Matinees 25 and 50c. 


Broadway bet. 6th & 7th 
Home 10477, Main 977° 


ORPHEUM THEATRE 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE, 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Last week here, VALESKA SURATT, “Black Crepe and Diamonds” 


PERCY BRONSON & WINNIE BALDWIN 
Pickings from sone and dance land 


WILLETTE WHITAKER 
DParky songs, with IF. W. Hil! 


M MAHON, DIAMOND & CLEMENCE 


“The Scarecrow” 


JAMES H. CUILEN 
The Man from the West 


WALTER DE LEON & MUGGINS DAVIES 


“In Reel Life’ 
STELLING & REVELL 
Comedy Gymnasts 


The Ambidextrous TAMEO KAJTYAMI, Japanese Writing Marvel 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 


and & p. m. 


Hearst-Selig News Views 


Every Night at 8&—10-25-50-75c, Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c. 


Boxes 


Saturday and Sunday 


MILLER’S THEATRE 


Matinees, 


fginey 
Night Prices 


Junction Ninth Spring 
and Main Street 


Now Showing, “‘PROTEA’’ 


The great five reel thriller 
for weeks. 


that packed the Tivoli 


in San Francisco 





voice for her arts sake. The little 
woman is undeniably clever and in- 
jects lots of ginger in her amusing 
act. Her make-up changes in an 
open-front dressing room to a run- 
ning fire of musical monologue are 
highly entertaining. Pretty stage pic- 
tures and delightful reminiscent music 
of the Boccherini minuet order are 
injected by the Seven Colonial Belles 
whose powder-and-patches costumes 
are fetchingly picturesque. Greeted 
like old friends are “Muggins” Davies 


and Walter DeLeon, who in song hits 
from “The Campus,” get their share 
of applause. Their opening is a bit 
feeble, but their musical “proposals” 
foreign series make amends. “Mug- 
gins” has the same little catch in her 
conversation with just a little more 
embonpoint than of yore. But her 
dancing is as graceful as ever and 
Walter DeLeon is equally likable. 
Why James H. Cullen. billed as “The 
Man From the West,” should be a 
favorite is not for this reviewer to 
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guess. He is the apostle of the 
humorously obvious in comedy songs, 
never failng to wait for the forth- 
coming guffaw when he delivers him- 
self of a double entendre. He al- 
lows himself many pauses, thereby 
unnecessarily prolonging his stay be- 
fore the footlights. It is hard for 
gymnastic comedians to get in any 
new stunts, but Stelling and Revell 
succeed in convulsing their audiences 
by their ridiculous antics around the 
parallel bars. Both are accomplished 
gymnasts, as is essential in an act 
such as they give. Eddie Foy and 
the seven little Foy-de-graces con- 
tinue to amuse, as also does the com- 
placemeetiatrry B. Lester. NHearst- 
Selig’s latest in motion views closes 
imcamital Wills 


Marrying For Money 


To discover the particular bad 
places that little girls go to that marry 
for money, see “Bought and Paid 
For” at the Burbank this week. It is 
a down to the minute play, excellent- 
ly presented with the honors evenly 
divided. Selma Paley as Mrs. Stafford 
is inclined to pitch her part a little 
too high, but plays it, especially the 
dificult second act, exceedingly well. 
Forrest Stanley as Robert Stafford 
is convincing, aud in the second act 
gives a really wonderful picture of a 
keen business man, ridiculously in- 
toxicated, but still master of every 
situation. Walter Catlett though as 
Jimmy Gilly, has the really fat part 
of the piece, and gives a screaming- 
lyfunny picture of the nervy, con- 
ceited little “fourteen-a-week” ship- 
ping clerk of great “idears.’ Grace 
Travers as Jimmy’s wife is satisfac- 
tory as always. Other minor parts 
are acceptably played by Beatrice 
Nichols and James K. Applebee. The 
performance as a whole was convinc- 
ing, and the part where the drunken 
husband forces his attentions 
his disgusted wife was not played too 
realistically, not enough at least to 
quell the gigglesome nature of the 
average Burbank atidience. Does it 
really take an actual Bill Sykes per- 
formance to hammer into an audi- 
ence’s collective heads what kind of 
a thing a drunken husband is? The 
play is well mounted and the women, 
where the situation demands it, are 
prettily gowned. 


Big Act at Pantages 


“Smithy and the Fel’ is headlined 
for the show opening at Pantages 
Monday afternoon. Mr. Pantages 
writes to Manager Carl Walker, or- 
dering the change of title from 
“Smithy and the Eel’ to “Baffled,” 
and as the proprietor and general 
manager of the circuit usually has 
his own way about such _ things, 
“Smithy” will be re-christened accord- 
ingly. “Smithy” is a crook, and as 
the ee! is the crookedest of known 
living creatures, the two ideas are in 
perfect harmony. The scene is laid 
in an artist’s studio in New York, 
that city being the natural home of 
crooks and the East River the orig- 
inal habitat of the eel. But why the 
crooked fish and the fisherman crook 
should meet in an artist’s studio can 
only be understood upon personal in- 
vestigation of the act. The persons 
are a young woman artist; Dalrymple, 
the crook, his chauffeur, Miss Town- 
ley’s maid, and a policeman. Why 
the author omitted a fish peddler from 
the cast 1s explained only on the sup- 
position that horned animals were 
barred. The Cvcling Brunettes, com- 
edy acrobats, Findlav and the Yates 
Sisters. an act which is sufficiently de- 
scribed to the knowing ones by its 
title. The Five Gargonis, who are 
European acrobats. and the Columbian 
Ouartette. which is an all-American 
four, make up the “body” of the pro- 
gram. Clayton and Jennie, the chappie 
and his English friend return. as 
agreed when they were here about six 


upon |! 
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months ago. The Pantagescope and 
the Pantages orchestra will contribute 
the usual incidentals. 


Novelty at Little Theater 


Little Theater management  an- 
nounces a change in plans which will 
be of interest to those interested in 
the Constance Crawley company ol 
English players. Next week the 
premier performance will be Thurs- 
day instead of Monday, followed by 
performances Friday and Saturday 
evenings. An elaborate production of 
“Francesca de Rimini’ will be given 
and an unusually sensational one-act 
play will be presented which as yet 
has no name.) Io the Jittle Theater 
audience will be given the privilege of 
christening the production, which is 
the work of one of the Little Theater 
players. This act will be presented 
by Frank Elliott, leading man of the 
Drury Lane Theater, London. An- 
other important announcement is the 
appearance of Mr. Frank Egan in the 
playlet, “The Littlest Girl.” Mr. Egan 
will be supported by Mr. Maude and 
the play will be under the direction 
and management of Mr. Stoermer. 
Mr. Egan expresses the wish that 
those interested in the uplift of the 
drama make their reservations at the 
theater box office for the production 
of Richard Bennett in “Maternity,” 
which will be given soon at The Lit- 
tle Theater, provided a _ sufficient 
amount of patronage is assured. The 
presentation of “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray” by Miss Crawley and her 
company has awakened much interest 
among the various literary organiza- 
tions of the city and those desirous 
of hearing the best in the classic 
drama. It is the purpose of the man- 
agement to present the best of 
Strindberg, Synge, Maeterlinck, Ibsen 
and the modern dramatists, at the 
same time avoiding the so-called 
“highbrow” material, unless the pa- 
trons of the Little Theater demand it. 


New Show at Morosco 


Opening Tuesday night, the Gaiety 
Company at the Morosco Theater 
will give the first presentation any- 
where of a new musical comedy by 
Waldemar Young, a well-known 
newspaper man of San Francisco, Mr. 
Young’s humor has been a feature of 
of the San Francisco Examiner and 
Chronicle for many years, and it is 
said that he has done his best work 
in the piece which will be presented 
here next week. It is entitled “The 
Money Getters,” a happy title for a 
theatrical production if it makes good 
at the box office as is confhdently pre- 
dicted by its sponsors. The popular 
Frances Cameron will be seen in the 
leading part, with Will Sloan and 
Walter Lawrence in corresponding 
roles. All the other members of the 
popular company at the Morosco will 
participate. The production is under 
the direction of Walter Lawrence, 
whose ability to stage a musical com- 
edy so that it never ceases to move, 1s 
becoming well established with Los 
Angeles audiences. 


Sicilian Players Remain 


Mine, Aetelia aird@her clever com 
pany of Sicilian players will remain at 
the Majestic one more week in their 
repertoire, which is made up princi- 
pally of tragedies, but contains also 
fantasies and comedy. It has been a 
revelation to many that a knowledge 
of the Italian language is not abso- 
lutely necessary to enjoyment of these 
productions, for the volatile art of 
these actors and actresses, together 
with their remarkably expressive man- 
ner of speech, tells the story plainly 
enough for all who have familiarized 
themselves in the slightest degree with 
the story as provided in the program. 
Mme. Aguglia herself measures well 
up to the standard of the greatest of 
all actresses, and possesses a greater 
degree of versatility than most of 
them, Tragedy is her forte but in 
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Drama lLeague’s “Chitra” 


At Cumnock Tuesday evening 
“Chitra” was presented under the aus- 
pices of the Drama League, with a 
foreword on the Indian stage wiih 
especial reference to Tagores work 
by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Alr. Mu- 
kerji’s argument was that the Indian 
drama sought to express spirituality 
through pose, as against the western 
stage principle of expressing the men- 
tal or physical through action. Ta- 
gore wrote “Chitra” twenty-five yea:s 
ago, according to the speaker, at the 
inception of the feminist movement 
in India. This movement was based 
upon entirely different principles from 
those of the feminist movement of 
the west. The latter declared for the 
equality of the sexes but in India the 
ideal was a greater feminization for 
women and more intense masculinity 
for men. The spiritualization of 
woman was fundamental in the move- 
ment, To those who hold the ordi- 
nary view of the condition of women 
in the social life of Jndia, this seems 
rather inconsistent, as spiritual life, 
it is generally understood, is denied 
women tinder the religious beliefs 
prevalent among the vast majority of 
Hindus, independently of men. The 
custom of burning the wife upon the 
funeral pyre of the husband, perhaps 
no longer in vogue bhecatise of gov- 
ernmental interference, bears out this 
view, and of course the mere fact 
that the authorities no longer permit 
it does not militate against the fact 
that the belief in the principle 1s 
traditional and psychological. This 
has no reference to “Chitra,” although 
even in that play there is a sugges- 
tion that woman subserves her high- 
est mission as the complement of 
man, and not in an independent lite 
of her own nor an existence in which 
she functions as a mere spiritual in- 
spiration. 

The presentation of “Chitra” was 
notable principally for the remarkable 
staging under the direction of W1l- 
lamene Wilkes, using the Gordon 
Craig principles of color, drapings 
and suggestion by light rather than 
by form. This is an idea which lends 
itself to such plays as “Chitra,” and 


enhanced the appeal of the lyric 


the lighter moments she also is de- 
lightful. This is one of the real dram- 
atic novelties of the season. 


Broadhurst Play Repeats 


George Broadhurst’s big drama of 
the problem of the ownership of a 
wife by her husband, will continue at 
the Burbank theater for another week 
beginning with the matinee perform- 
ance Sunday. Forrest Stanley and 
Selma Paley have made another big 
hit in this virile play, and those who 
have witnessed their work in the 
second act will not be satisfied to let 
the engagement come to a close with- 
out a second view of the pilece. 
There are few plays in recent years 
which have been such a success in all 
parts of the country as “Bought and 
Paid For,’ and the stock production 
at the Burbank is fully maintaining 
this record. 


Sensation at Miller’s 


Miller’s Theater for the remainder 
of this week and Sunday offers as its 
feature attraction the most sensational 
motion picture ever made, entitled 
“Protea.” This unique, thrilling pic- 
ture packed the great Tivoli Theater 
in San Francisco for weeks and it car- 
ries one through a succession of thrills 
and surprises, changes of costumes, 
rapid and startling, and feats of skill 
and daring that keeps the spectator 
gasping with expectancy. Nothing 
like it has ever been shown and it is 





drama, but obviously it would be out 
of the question for what is generally 
known as the modern drama. In other 
words, the Gordon Craig idea estab- 
lishes a convention which would cir- 
cumscribe the drama even more close- 
ly than the traditional conventions, 
for it lends itself only to poetry, syim- 
bolism, allegory, and the kindred 
forms of the drama. In its way it 1s 
absolutely unique, and in its place it 
is wonderfully beautiful and sug- 
gestive. Its limitations are obvious. 

Miss Workman played the title 
part with a clearness of enunciation 
and interpretation of the long and 
picturesque phrases that kept the de- 
velopment of the drama plain and 
purposeful. She has a musical voice, 
always in perfect control, and her 
stage presence is graceful and natural. 
Cecil Trish as Arjuna, the lover, Miss 
Alma Holmes as Madana, and Miss 
3ertha Wilcox as Vasanta were all 
well cast. There is a dangerous pit- 
fall for the amateur in the presenta- 
tion of poetic drama. Because it has 
a soothing rhythm with soft sounds 
and flowing cadences, they are prone 
to become hypnotized by its music, 
and intone rather than speak the 
lines. There are many passages in 
“Chitra” where the words should be 
swift and impassioned, and thus spok- 
en would impart a zest to the drama 
in which it is naturally lacking. Thuis 
is the sole fault that could be found 
even by the severest critic in an other- 
wise delightful performance. 


Florence Willard’s one-act drama 
of the Farallones, “The Storm,” will 
be given a production by the Drama 
League this month, at a date not yet 
arranged. Mrs. Charles Barrington’s 
playlet, “When a Woman Is Poor,” 
will be staged at the same time. 
Mrs. E. T. Pettigrew finally decided 
that as chairman of the manuscript 
committee she would not permit her 
dramatic creation, “The Clouded 
Title,” to be awarded third prize, and 
consequently the two which received 
honorable mention, Gilbert Edward 
Murdock's “Antediluvia” and Marshall 
Illsley’s “The Vestibule” probably 
will be read the same evening. 





best described as five reels of str- 
prises and lightning changes. Good 
comedy and the latest news in motion 
complete the bill. Monday the big all 
star program is headed by the first 
showing of the eighth episode of “The 
Perils of Pauline.” The followers of 
this wonderful serial love and adven- 
ture story are sure of new thrills and 
unexpected happenings. An all around 
good program is supporting this. feat- 
L1re. 


Orpheum Keeps Valeska Suratt 


Valeska Suratt, one of the most 
sensational stars the Orpheum has yet 
offered, will enter her last week Mon- 
day matinee, July 6, when again she 
will be seen in her futurist setting in 
“Black Crepe and Diamonds.’ Miss 
Surratt in this has presented some- 
thing different from anything that 
has gone before. A new bill is offered, 
headed by Tameo Kajiyami, the Jap- 
anese writing marvel, who seems to 
have two distinct brains from the 
way he handles his pencils. Tameo 
writes not only the same thing with 
both hands at the same time, but he 
writes upside down, forward and 
back, up and down. He even writes 
different words simultaneously, and he 
lets his audience select the words. 
He can do more with a pencil in each 
hand—or foot, for he also uses them 
—than anyone else can do writing 


(Continued on Page 15.) 
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Intertainment for the young scions 
and future society buds is being given 
today by Mrs. M. J. Anderson of 
the Beverly Hills hotel, the affair be- 
ing a merry Fourth of July party. 
I'verything that can contribute to the 
children’s happiness on this gala oc- 
casion is to be provided and a glorious 
red calendar day the event is suture 
to prove. Among the little boys and 
girls invited as guests are James and 
Allie May Autray, children of Mr. and 
Mrs. James L. Autray: Joan, #Con- 
Stance and Barbara Bennett, daugh- 
ters of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bennett; 
Frank Costello, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
i’ KF, Costello; Waller G. Jr., and 
John Alden Chanslor, sons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Waller G. Chanslor; John Demp- 
sey, son of Mrs. J. J. Detnpsey: Ro- 
land Bishop, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roland Bishop; Dorothy, Liliore and 
Burton Green, Jr., children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton Green; Huston 
Bosbyshell, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
E, P. Bosbyshell, Jr.; Howard Hughes, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Hughes; 
Patricia Mines, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Mines; Lester, Roland 
and Helen Patterson and Jack Cot- 
ton, grandchildren of Lester Patter- 
son; Mona Wood, daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs. Charles Modini Wood: 
Eleanor Johnson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. P. Johnson, Jr.; Faith Whit- 
ney, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Caspar 
Whitney; Virginia Hopper, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Hopper; 
Charles R. Gould, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Gould; Charles and 
Dorothy Wellborn, children of Judge 
and Mrs. Charles Wellborn; Daisy 
and Beth Danziger, daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. M. Danziger; Albert Cook, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Cook; 
James E. and Helen Woolwine, chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. James E. Wool- 
wine; and Master Robert Heartt. 


Any number of enjoyable parties 
at the Los Angeles country club are 
to be given in celebration of the 
Fourth of July. Dinner parties will 
be succeeded by dancing and a Os 
gram of pyrotechnical displays. Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor, who 
are expecting to leave about the mid- 
dle of August for an eastern trip, will 
be host and hostess at a small dinner 
party, their guests including Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee, Mrs. James 
Soutter Porter and Mr. William Kay 
Crawford. Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. 
Hicks are planning to entertain a 
party of eighteen or twenty. Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Cook will be at another 
table with Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. 
Flint, Jr., while close by little Miss 
Josephine Cook, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, will entertain a 
party of twenty-four of her young 
friends. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bor- 
den will be host and hostess to a 
party of six, and Mr. and Will Bishop, 
Jr., will entertain fourteen of their 
friends at another table. Mr. Ygnacio 
Mott as his guests will have Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Lawrence Barker, whose 
marriage recently took place in Oak- 
land; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Barker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Griffith, Miss 
Chinita) Vander Leck, Miss Viola 
Vander Leck, Mr. Alfred Wilcox, Dr. 
Visscher and Mr. Everett Barker. 


Mrs. Willis H. Booth of Magnolia 
avenue gave a daintily appointed 
luncheon at her home Tuesday, the 
affair being planned in compliment to 
Miss Lucille Phillips, who was grad- 
uated this year from Marlborough and 
will leave next month for Vassar. 
Miss Viola Hamilton, niece of the 
hostess, assisted her in entertaining, 





Quantities of spring flowers were used 
In the decofations and places were set 
for Misses Lucille Phillips, Eleanor 
Banning, Dorothy Lindley, Katherin 
Kirkpatrick, Dorothy Williams. Eliz- 
abeth Wood, Marie McCoy, Katherine 
Barbour, Anne Elizabeth Crowder, 
Beatrice Burnham, Mildred Burnett, 
Edith Bryant, Elizabeth Helm, Dora 
Rogers, Blanche Davenport, Adeline 
Kellogg, Marjorie Hines, Marie Nich. 
ols, Geraldine Grady, Viola Hamilton. 
Mrs. Randolph Talcott Zane and the 
hostess. 


Miss Genevieve Wilcox, daughter olf 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Jay Wilcox 
of S17 West Twenty-eighth street 
will leave next week for New York 
aud other eastern points. Her mar- 
riage to Mr. Robert Cunningham, a 
young business man of this city, will! 
probably take place this fall. 

Mrs, James Murray Morgan 
third avenue will entertain Monday 
for Miss Mildred Sherry, who is to 
marry Mr. Ernest Merrick Hawkins of 
mowler, Imad July 9. 


Plans for a merry Fourth of July 
outing are made by Miss Eleanor 
Banning, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, who will entertain 
about ten of her friends at Catalina 
Island for the week-end. The trip 
over will be made aboard the Ban- 
nings’ private yacht, the Campanero, 
Mrs. Hancock Banning will Chaperon | 
the young folk and the time will be 
passed in dancing, swimming and de- 
lightful tramps, 


Mrs, Frank Thomas entertained 
Tuesday with a small luncheon at the 
Los Angeles country club. The af- 
fair was in honor of Mrs. Seaver of 
Kansas City, who is visiting here as 
the house guest of her son and daugh- 
ter-in-law,) “inweamer Mis, iGharlec 
Seaver. Bridge was played in the 
afternoon, 


of 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Caroline Reynolds, 
daughter of Mrs. Sue B. Reynolds 
of 2/18 Eagle street, to Mr. Loran S. 
Walker, a retired naval officer who 
has been making his home in this 
city for the last year. The ceremony 
took place several weeks ago, but 
the formal announcement was with- 
held until after the close of the schoo1 
term at the University of Southern 
California, where Mr. Walker has been 
taking a special post-graduate course. 
Mrs. Walker, as Miss Caroline Rey- 
nolds, was associate editor of The 
Graphic, and is a young woman of 
much talent, her verses, in particular, 
having won for her a notable place 
among the focal writers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walker, after a short wedding 
trip, will make their home in this 
Cline 


Among those who will go north for 
the Fourth of July week-end are the 
Misses Katherine and Marjorie Ram- 
sav, daughters of Mrs. William Ram- 
say. The young women will visit in 
San Francisco with their relatives, Mr, 
and Mrs. C. W. Penoyer. 


One of the most delightful affairs 
of the week was that given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Foster of West Penis 
eighth street, for members of the 
younger set. The affair which was at 
the Los Angeles country club, was in 
the nature of a farewell party for Miss 
Emmeline Childs, who with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Childs, has 
left formeMottecita formememfanth. or 
more. As special guests also were 
Miss Anita Thomas who has recently 
returned from school in the east; and 
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Jo W. ROBINSON CO. 


Broadway and Third 


A 


flective of The Fashion. 


ND more careful than the buying of clothes for grown-ups; 
is the buying of small girl clothes—girlish—and yet re- 
The Robinson Store knows about 


this—and makes a point of buying the right kind of small girl 
clothes—and clothes for just-between girls, not quite young ladies. 


The Cumnock School of Expression 


ANNOUNCES 


A SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


July six to August fourteen, Nineteen hundred fourteen 
Including Courses in 


READING ALOUD 
DRAMATIC ART 
VOICE CULTURE 


INTERPRETATION OF POETRY 
STORY TELLING 
DRAMATICS (FOR CHILDREN) 


A Course of Dramatic Readings, open to the public, will be given on 
successive Wednesdays 


The 
1500 


summer sessions will be held in the beautiful home of the School, 
. Figueroa St., Los Angeles; they are designed for students and 


teachers of Expression, public speakers, school teachers and others 
who are interested in the study of Expression. The charge for tuition 


is extremely moderate. 
request, 


Special arrangements may be made 


or 
PRIVATE LESSONS 


in any branch of Expression Work 


Catalogue and complete information on 


Address 
THE REGISTRAR 
Cumnock School of Expression 
1500 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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Mrs. Paul Grimm, who was Miss Mc- 
Farland. The young people motored 
out to the County Club, and the feat- 
ure of the evening’s entertainment 
was dancing. Miss Childs was re- 
cently the guest of honor at a dinner 
given at the Midwick clubhouse by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee. 


With their house guests, the Misses 
Miriam and Florence Shimer of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Rindge 
are passing the Fourth at Squirre! Inn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Bayly accompany 
the party. 


Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Rufus 
Spaulding of South Grand avenue, 
Pasadena was hostess at a large tea. 
several hundred invitations were is- 
sued for the affair and guests included 
a large number of Los Angeles society 
folk. Masses of Matilija poppies were 
used in the decorations and a delight- 
ful program of Hawaiian music was 


a special feature. The hostess was as- 
sisted by the Misses Genevieve and 
Elizabeth Stehman, Mrs. John Dag- 
gett Sr., Mrs. Ernest Behr and Mire 
Otto Behr. 


Mrs. Orra E. Monnette of 3101 Wil- 
shire boulevard was the hostess re- 
cently at a prettily apointed luncheon 
served for sixteen. In August Mr. 
and Mrs. Monnette with Mr. and Mrs 
AS Jee ia ters” plan Vase o- northtor a 
vacation trip. The women will stay 
at Lake Tahoe, while the men of the 
party will enjoy a few weeks’ cainp- 
ing in the woods, 


Several prominent society women. 
interested in the Y. W. C. Ase aiiigleeci® 
rectors of that organization, were en- 
tertained Wednesday at the beautiful 
ranch home of Mrs. Kate Vosburg. A 
rural luncheon was enjoyed, and the 
guests included Mrs. W. F. Callender, 
Mrsv-T?"F. Milter” Mrs. Wi J. Hole, 
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Mrs. E. J. Marshall, Mrs. E. R. Smith, 
Mrs. W. A. Moses, Mrs. D. K. Ed- 


party. This is one of a series of simi- 
lar affairs with which Mrs. Bishop will 


wards, Mrs. W. G. Chichester, Mrs. Z., entertain this summer. 
D. Mather, Mrs. E. T. Earl and Mrs. | 


Gail Johnson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Murphy of 2076 
West Adams street, with their charm- 
ing young daughter, Bernadine, are 
planning to pass the summer at Bal- 
boa beach. Miss Sue Sinnot, the sis- 
ter of Mrs. Murphy will go with them. 


Miss Katherine Barbour of West 
Twenty-eighth street is entertaining 
as a house guest, Miss Anne Elizabeth 
Crowder of Piedmont, who recently 
was her hostess. Several informal 
affairs are planned for the young vis- 
itor while she is here. 


Mrs. Virginia McKnight of Chicago, 
who has been visiting with her son in 
the north, is a house guest of Mrs. 
George LaFayette Crenshaw of Wil- 
ton place. Delightful motoring trips 
in and about Ios Angeles are being 
enjoyed by the visitor. 


Mrs. Dwight Satterlee and Mrs. 
William Howe Kennedy entertained 
Tuesday from 4 until 6 o’clock at a 
tea given at the home of the latter, 
616 South Serrano avenue. The af- 
fair was in compliment to Mrs, Emory 
Forrest Kennedy of Des Moines, 
Towa Two hundred invitations were 
issued for the afternoon. 


Mrs. Hiram Cleaver of Denver, who 
has been the house guest of her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Seeley W. Mudd of 2233 
Harvard boulevard, left the early part 
of the week for her home. Mrs. Mu- 
lock, Mrs. Mudd’s mother will remain 
here as her daughter’s guest for a 
year and possibly longer. 


Safe arrival in Switzerland is an- 
nounced by Mrs. Cecelia A. White and 
party of twenty-two prominent Los 
Angelans, who are making the Euro- 
pean trip under the routing and aus- 
pices of the German American Steam- 
ship agency. In the party are Dr. 
and Mrs. H. T. Brainard, Mrs. Fanny 
White. Mrs. Viola Cash, Mrs. C. H. 
AWIcKevettg “Mrs. -C.~-Q. Devin, Mrs. 
Aletta T. Wilson, Miss Margaret 
Hunnywell, Miss Clara W. Gries, Miss 
M. FO ‘Stowell, Mrs. J. T. Betzold, 
Mrs. S. R. Thorp, Miss Ernie Ferrall, 
Mrs. Sarah W. Nance, Mrs. Walter 
L. Anderson, Miss Willa McKee, Miss 
Mildred Dake, Miss Ruth Barclay, 
Miss Helen Webber and Mrs. Cecelia 
PV late. 


Mrs. W. S. Hook of Menlo Avente 
is again Jocated in her apartments at 
Hotel del Coronado. Mrs. Hook went 
to Coronado earlier in the season but 
was called home by the serious illness 
of her son, Mr. Barbee Hook. Among 
those recently arriving at Coronado 
from T.os Angeles are Mr. and Mrs. 
P.. H. Griffith, Mr. andeMrs..E. E. 
Easton. Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Don- 
aldson. Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Bohannon, 
the latter who are on a honeymoon 
trip: Mr. and Mrs. A. Southard, Miss 
L. Southard, Mrs. M. Tompkins, Mrs. 
Holmes. and Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Bat- 
turs. .This week-end will find many 
of the polo people at Coronado, as 
the summer season in that sport is 
scheduled to begin July 15, and con- 
tinue until September 1. 


In hotfor of Mrs. Nicholas McC. 
Harrison of Indianapolis, who is visit- 
ing here with Mr. and Mrs. Cleves 
Harrison of West Twenty-seventh 
street, Mrs. Alfred J. Salisbury and 
her daughter, Miss Lois Salisbury of 
Menlo avente, entertained informally 
at tea and bridge Monday afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Tolhurst, the 
latter formcrly Miss Jane Rollins, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
Bowman Rollins, are receiving con- 
gratulations upon the arrival of 


Shelley Rollins Tolhurst. 


Mrs. Richard Bishop of 1190 West! per & Brothers. 


| 
| 


ire, 3 thawtatinl i titled 
son, who is to bear the family names, ! Wjorence Hull Winterburn, will be 


Mr. and Mrs. William G. Kerckhoft 
entertained with a house party last 
week-end at their country place in 
compliment to their daughters, Misses 
Marion and Gertrude Kerckhoff, who 
are home from school. The party, 
i3umbering about a dozen of the 
younger folk, motored out to the 
beautiful canyon home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, 
Jr., with their daughter, Miss Leila 
Holterhoff, and the latter's house 
guest, Miss Margaret Goldsmith, have 
gone to Newport beach for July. Miss 
Holterhoff and Miss Goldsmith will 
return to Berlin in the fall to continue 
their music studies. 


Miss Lucile Evans, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. David Evans, has returned 
from National Park seminary, from 
which she was graduated this year 
with honors. Mr. and Mrs. Evans and 
Miss Irma Evans went east for the 
commencement and before returning 
to their home here they visited in 
many of the larger eastern cities. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Flint, 
Jr., of Chester place, with their daugh- 
ters, Muriel Katherine and Geraldine, 
bave gone to Long Beach where they 
are at 1620 East Ocean avenue for the 
summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh W. Bryson and 
their little children Elizabeth and 
Francis have gone to their new cot- 
tage home at Newport for the sum- 
mer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor 
are planning to leave in August for 
the Atlantic coast, where they will 
pass the summer. They will return 
home in November. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sherwood 
Wise gave a dancing party at the Bry- 
son apartments Monday evening, en- 
tertaining about one hundred and 
fifty guests. Assisting in receiving 
was Mrs. T. R. Hudson. 


In honor of their daughter, Mrs. 
William H. Widenhan, formerly Miss 
Grace Virginia Whitley, ~hose mar- 
riage took place June 22, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Whitley entertained Sunday af- 
ternoon with -eception at their 
beautiful country home near Van 
Nuys. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Marshal! are 
passing the Fourth of July week-end 
at their ranch at Chino. They have as 
house guests Mr. and Mrs. James Cal- 
houn Drake, and the latter’s guests, 
Mrs. Andrews and daughter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Mueller, who re- 
cently returned from a week’s visit to 
San Francisco, have left the city 
again, this time for a short sojourn at 
Lake Tahoe 


Mr. and Mrs. Stuart O’Melveny 
have returned from their honeymoon 
trip to the Yosemite, and pending the 
completion of their own new home at 
427 Serrano avenue, they will be 
guests of Mr. O’Melveny’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny 
of Wilshire boulevard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Thomas Sut- 
ton, the latter formerly Miss Cath- 
erine Ridgway, have returned from a 
Canadian trip of six weeks and are at 
home to their friends at 1408 Wilton 
place. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cook with 
their little daughter left for Santa 
Monica this week. They have taken 
a pretty cottage at the Palisades 
where they will enjoy the next three 
months. 


ry 
a 


A volume of literary criticism en- 
“Characters of Dickens,’ by 


published in the late summer by Har- 
Mrs. Winterburn 1s 


Adams street entertained informally | connected on the paternal side with 
Saturday last with a tea and bridge the Bulwer-Lytton family. 
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Hibernian Savings Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Condensed Statement, July | 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts ..... 


Furniture and Fixtures, Banking House ot 
wee. . }  218,0/35,4/ 


U. S. and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds and Demand Loans 


Cash and Sight Exchange 


Total Quick Assets ...... 


.. .91,833,884.59 
59,538.21 


518,413.98 
633,949.64 


$1,371,037.09 


$3,264,459.89 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ... 


Deposits 


teeeeeee. 325,000.00 
a, 29,219.57 
2,910,240.32 


$3,264,459.89 


SHOWING COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 


Total Deposits 
Total Deposits 
Total Deposits 


Total Deposits 


Jan. 1, 
Jan. I, 
Fan. 1, 


july 1, 


1912 
1913 
1914 


1914 


.....+-8 563,943.54 
ii... ee 91,446,001.68 
vow souls O2,020, Lage 
ve eee $2,910,240.32 











Pays Highest Interest Consistent with 
Absolute Safety 


Hibernian Building, 


Fourth and Spring Sts. 





317-325 339 912-822 
SO. BROADWAY “Sager SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


Pre-Inventory 


SALE: 


Begins, Monday, 
July Oth. 


O reduce stock, prior to 
al. invoicing, we offer in- 
complete assortments, and 
odds and ends, in desirable mer- 
chandise, at radically reduced 
prices. Plan to be here early, 


Monday, and secure first choice 
of these genuine bargains. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 
O. FE. FARISH, Pres’t 
GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
i} JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
. SS. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


May 19, 1914. 

023101. Non-coal, 

NOTICE is hereby given that George 
Stepanek, whose post-office address is 
1812 E. 64th St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 25th day of March, 1914, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 023101, to purchase the NW% 
NW14, Section 20, Township 1 S., Range 
18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the_ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 29th day of July, 1914, 
at 11:00 a. m., before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, United States Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


enry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 16, 1914. 

020719. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Walter 
Lundley Kinsaid, whose post-office ad- 
dress is Sierra Madre, California, did, on 
the 27th day of October, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 020719, to purchase the E% 4, 
SwWYy%NEY, NW SEY, Section 27, Town- 
ship 1S., Range 19 W., S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.0, 
the stone estimated at $200.00, and the 
land $200.00: that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 27th day of 
July, 1914, at 10:00 a. m., before the Regis- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California. 

Any person Is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Non-coal. 
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By W. Wraneis Gates 

Amid the reams of “euff” found in 
tle “public forum” columns of the 
daily press there occasionally creeps 
a word of sense. In hastily passing 
this page of the Tribune a few weeks 
ago my eye caught the names, “Raff 
cavatina,” “Hallelujah chorus” and I 
was curious to learn what they were 
doing in such company. The com- 
munication was from a Santa Ana 
writer excorciating one who had said 
a good word for rag time. Not to 
quote much of it, a part is worth re- 
peating: Two little fellows working 
on a pushmobile on my sidewalk the 
other day fell to humming a beautiful 
Te Detim, then broke into the words 
and sang the magnificent thing; then 
I strolled into the yard and joined 
their song. When it was finished one 
of the boys looked up at me and said: 
If that is the kind of music you have 
studied and sung all your life I don't 
wonder that you hate ragtime. We 
have been singing in a boys’ choir 
only two weeks, and that is real 
music. There is something worth 
working for in songs like that. Why, 
we even take more pains with our 
lessons in school. Ragtime makes a 
fellow feel as if any old thing would 
do. They had been little ragtime 
fiends, so I considered that the 
Strongest sermon against ragtime ] 
had ever heard. 


One point often overlooked by 
teachers of music and art is the fact 
that in the summer many parents 
select the teachers for their children 
to begin study with in the fall. It 
will be noted that the largest adver- 
tising of colleges and music schools 
in the eastern magazines is done in 
June, July and August. The adver- 
tisers know what time in the year 
brings them the best returns, hence 
their use of the summer numbers. [t 
May not be out of place to call at- 
tention to this fact in this department 
of The Graphic, as many teachers, 
not recognizing this condition, defer 
their announcements until September 
and October. By that time most per- 
sons have made up their minds about 
the instructors they will employ. <A 
hint to the wise was long ago said 
to be sufficient. 

The columns of The Graphic are 
open to reputable teachers and will 
be found to be the best magazine 
medium in the southwest by which to 
reach the class having the highest 
cultural and financial standing in the 
community—just the persons whom 
musicians and artists of ability most 
desire to add to their clientele. 


American organists, east and west, 
do not relish the fact that the posi- 
tion of “official organist” of the San 
Francisco exposition has been given 
to an English organist, Frederick I.e- 
maire. It does seem an absurd ap- 
pointment, a slap in the face of the 
musical portion of the country, thus 
to pass by the great musicians that 
America has produced—organists of 
the Clarence Eddy and William C. 
Carl stamp—and appoint an official] 
from a country that has refused to 
recognize the exposition. 


Last week Abraham Miller, the 
well known tenor, presented a num- 
ber of his best pupils in a recital at 
symphony’ hall. They were Eugene 
Bayha, Roberta Miles, Mary Niosa, 
Della White, Winifred Husser, Ade- 
laide Haight, Edna Schrock, Frances 


Gordon, Howard Dorn, and Maud 
Thompson. Of these the leading 
voices were those of Mr. Bayha. Miss 
Miles and Miss Niosa, the former a 
baritone and the young women. so- 
pranos. These three especially show- 
ed the advanced work being done by 
Mr. Miller in artistic song instruc- 
tion. Clarence Kellogg was the ac- 
companist. 


Tt seems that musicians may be- 
come members of the local music 
teachers association without becom- 
ing affiliated with the state associa- 
tion. The feeling here toward the 
latter body has not been decidedly 
warm of late and the issuance of this 
statement will tend to enlarge the 
local association and dimiuish inter- 
est 1n the state association—which, as 
a matter of history, does not seem to 
do much for the local body but accept 
the $2 per capita and send out a poor- 
ly edited and useless little magazine, 
There was to come before the local 
association at its meeting last night 
at the Gamut Club a proposition to 
increase the dues of the local associa- 
tion to $3 a year—such sum being 
necessary to pay the running expen- 
ses of the organization. lt ts prob- 
able at this writing that this will be 
put into effect, as no member would 
care to pay less than his proportion 
of the bills of the CONCErMenoOr “wall 
many of them care to send more 
money for San Francisco to spend. 
Strong local organizations with only 
a formal affiliation is all that is prac- 
ticable in a state so large as this. 


Last Saturday night, the seventh of 
a series of recitals arranged by the 
Southern California Music Company 
for its Chickering hall was given by 
Vernon Spencer, assisted by one of 
his foremost pupils, Miss Marion 
Orr. Mr. Spencer’s numbers, outside 
of his Beethoven selections, were en- 
tirely of the modern romantic order 
Fle gave Miss Orr the place of honor 
on the program, she playing as the 
hnal number the Reinecke concerto 
in B minor, with ‘her teacher giving 
[Ne ,oneliestral parts’ 6n a —secone 
Piano. The pretty little hall was 
filled with an interested audience. 
The program was of moderate length 
but much better than moderate in 
character, as anyone will know who 
is acquainted with the high standard 
Mr. Spencer maintains in his per- 
formance and teaching. 


Local Music Teachers’ Association 
has raised in subscription about $600 
outside of its assessment toward 
the wiping out of the debt for popu- 
lar orchestra concerts. This includes 
donations of receipted bills from a 
number who trusted the former man- 
agement of the association. For in- 
stance, W. E. Hefflefinger donated 
$100 of the $300 owing him for NiuUsic, 
the Pacific Coast. Musician donated 
$35 the full amount of its bill, Julius 
Bierlich has donated the full amount 
of his claim, $30, and so on. Now, 
if the members of the Musical Un- 
1on will join Mr. Bierlich, it will do 
much to clear the atmosphere of mut- 
ual distrust. President spencer is do- 
ing all in his power to reach a proper 
solution of the whole question and js 
making good headway. 

Frederick Brueschweiler will oc 
cupy the organ bench of the Second 
Christian Science church in the ab- 
sence of Alfred A. Butler in europe. 


lor a lesser organist than Mr. Brue- 
schweiler, Mr. Butler would be a hard 
man to follow, as the latter is a bril- 
liant performer—more brilliant than 
the church service, allows him to 
demonstrate. But the substitute—lI 
get tired of spelling that name over 
and over—is a performer of excep- 
tional skill and experience and it will 
be hard for him not to give better 
musical fare than is wanted. He came 
to Los Angeles a few months ago, 
unknown and unheralded, but his 
large capabilities as composer, con- 
ductor and organist gradually are be- 
coming known to the musical public 
and in time he will make a place for 
himself, though his unassuming nat- 
ure does not permit of that self-shout- 
ing which heralds many lesser lights. 


Haydn Jones presented a number 
of his advanced pupils in recital at 
Morosco hall one evening last week 
and they demonstrated the high ideals 
of their teacher and their own inter- 
est in the art of song. Fred John- 
son, hasan excellent baritone and has 
made an entry on public singing that 
iS auspicious, and the same may be 
said for several others of the singers. 
Alice Thomas surmounted difficulties 
in several songs and Ruth Brohm 
gave a good account of her mezzo-so- 
prano selections. Raymond Miles, 
tenor, Griff Roberts, tenor, O. R. 
Burch, and Iva Smith were others on 
the program. Melicent Virden, a 
pianist recently returned from Eur- 
ope, gave several piano selections in 
a manner which demonstrated that 
she has made good use of her valu- 
able opportunities. Ben  Scovill, 
dramatic reader, assisted with sev- 
eral readings and made himself a 
favorite with his audience at once. 


Last Saturday atternoon a number 
of thes pupiicsofeMre-de Ghauvenet 
gave a piano program at the hall used 
in connection with his school of mu- 
SIC, 


Alfred A. Butler left Los Angeles 
last week with a party of friends and 
pupils for a year’s stay in Europe, 
where he will act as guide, mentor and 
friend for those who are on their 
first journey to the continent. 


Another European traveller well 
known in Los Angeles is Mrs. Leigh- 
ton McMurtrie, formerly Miss Edna 
Darch and a protege of Calve. [er 
home now is in San Diego. 


Archibald Sessions announces for 
Sunday evening a performance of 
Mendelssohn's oratorio of *Ciristts” 
at Christ church at 7:45 p. m. Mr. 
Sessions will conduct the Periorim- 
ance and play the organ numbers and 
the following soloists will assist: 
Mrs. Bertha Vaughn, soprano: Mrs. 
Minnie Hance, contralto. John Stock- 
man, tenor, Tracy Buddington, bari- 
tone, and Joseph Porter, bass. The 
music of this Oraterio is seldom 
heard. It consists of eight numbers. 
written in Mendelssohn’s last ced Dan 
lite, after he had eommicted “Elijah,” 
It was projected on large lines and 
was intended to be a fitting climax 
to the Mendelssohn Oratorios; but 
death intervened and it was published 
incomplete, postthumously. 
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Pupils of James W. Pierce, pianist, 
Myrtelle Abbott, vocalist, Rose Chap- 
pelear, violinist, and Henry Ea ado 
oncellist, were heard at the music 
school of these teachers on South 
Hope street, last Tuesday night. A 
long prograin of selections for piano, 
voice, violin and violoncello was pre- 
sented by a goodly number of pupils, 
who cleverly represented their teach- 
ers instrttctions. Bach’s name ap- 
pears in the name of the school but 
not in the programmed numbers. 


In his new novel, “Faith Tresulion,” 
which the Macmillans have just is- 
sued, Eden . Pinlipots. has tied his 
hand at a story of adventure, 
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ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
319 Blanchard Hall. 

Phone 10082; Wilshire 2829. 


ROLAND PAUL 
Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. 


& Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 EB. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973. 
MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Publie En- 
gsagsements. Studio, 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 
WILLIAM TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
335 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Contralto 
Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 
frenoh, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67879 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
L'horough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanehard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers” 
Printers, Publishers and Distributors of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know in Singing. 
Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Musie 
5-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway. 234 South Hill St. 


IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 

studio 806-7 Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


ANTHONY &. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bldg. 
B'dway 2098 Home ¥5437 
ese 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and al] Brass In- 
struments: also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 


PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Main 8276. 916 S. Olive 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldo 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent, Largest Studio Bulld- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information apply to 
s, W. BLANCHARD 

«33 South Broadway 232 south Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


eee 
Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 





————— 
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ov ILSHIRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Normandie Avenue (one half- 
Wilshire Boulevard), will 
open September 29 for its first year 
Day pupils only. Courses of Study the 
Same as in best Eastern schools. New 
building. Out-door study. Music, Art. 
hdvanced work in Literature and Mod- 
ern Languages, 
Principal, MISS 7, @ Pik Reap 

Curriculum on application. 


Telephone 556090. 





BOYNTON NORMAL REVIEW SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS 

Session, eight weeks opens 
Prepares for Los Angeles Co. 

examinations Aug. 24. 

017 Brockman Bldg. A 1840; Bdwy 1919 


Summer 
June 22, 
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Ry Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Exposition Painters—Museum Gallery 


Exhibition of paintings by the ten 
mural painters of the Panama-Pacihe 
International Exposition, which has 
been on public view at the Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Exposition Park, since 
June 12, will close Saturday, July 11. 
This display of eighty easel paintings 
is of value and of interest in that it 
affords us the opportunity to judge 
the work of contemporary American 
painters who have won for them- 
selves an acknowledged place and 1n- 
fluence. Few of these canvases are 
masterpieces; they are examples of 
current art of varying degrees of 
merit. 

Now let us pause for a moment and 
consider, for I believe that just here 
is the keynote of the whole collection. 
The men whose work is shown at 
this time stand at the head of the art 
profession in America. Any feeble 
criticism that we might offer would 
not help or hinder the career of any 
one of the group. From an educa- 
tional standpoint the collection is 
one of great value for the reason that 
it offers such a wide range for com- 
parisons, The art student may here 
begin his first course in discrimination. 
He may pick flaws and discover rare 
examples of technique. Simply to sit 
back and accept the whole show as 
peerless examples of the best art of 
the world would be not only absurd 
but ridiculous. When the men whose 
work is here shown received their 
commissions to come to San F[ran- 
cisco and begin work on the gigantic 
decorations for the exposition build- 
ings, they had no thought of con- 
tributing to a general exhibit of easel 
canvases under the auspices of the 
board of managers for the exposition. 
Their work was collected from vari- 
ous galleries on short notice and 
sent out at post haste to go before 
a jury of selection. 

a 

Mice Vrask. Ir. Guerifij,and Kir. 
Harshe realized what it would mean 
for the coast cities to have a col- 
lection of this nature and no doubt 
the Exposition managers saw the im- 
mense advertising value of such a 
show. At any rate the works were 
collected and the first showing was 
made in March at the Palace hotel in | 
San Francisco. This was the best | 
patronized of any art exhibit ever 
given in the north. By a mere stroke 
of good fortune, Los Angeles was 
permitted to have the collection and 
now, what does it mean to our com- 
munity? It simply means this: We 
are on the art map in America, our 
small town aspect has fallen from us 
and we must now get abreast of the 
times. 

x ok x 

No longer need we rely upon the 
uncertain opinion of newspaper re- 
porters to tell us what is and is not 
good art. We have an opportunity to 
judge for ourselves. The gallery of 
fine arts is a public institution, backed 
by millions of the county's hard cash. 
Its one aim is to educate and at no 
time will it offer a feature that is 
not well meant and of real benefit 
to the general public. The manage- 
ment asstmes that our local public 
has a desire for enlightenment along 
art lines and all work selected will 
tend to sustain and stimulate that be- 


lief and desire. Many hold to the 
somewhat stereotyped opinion that 
nothing should be shown in an in- 
stitution of this nature but the very 
best. There jis much reason in the 
argument, but J believe that at times 
one may learn more from a bad work 
of art than can be gained by con- 
stantly looking at good stuff. It re- 
quires a student of intelligence to do 
this, and it behooves us to begin our 
art education in the right way. Sel- 
dom have I seen a collection that 
offered the same chance in this direc- 
tion as the one now under discussion. 


This exhibition signalizes the first 
of the cultural offerings that are to 
be spread before us in an overwhelm- 
ing abundance in the next few years— 
the organizing of a prolonged feast. 
The question at once arises: Are we 
to be merely gluttons? Are we to 
achieve only the uncomfortable sense 
of distention through over-eating? Or 
are we to exercise a prudent discrim- 
ination and that “choice” which is the 
basis of culture? 

There are many fine canvases in the 
present showing, things worth seek- 
ing and that are undying. To dis- 
cover these will make for the lay- 
man just his opportunity to practice 
‘choice.’ The average person is too 
prone to take things as a whole. We 
have an erroncous idea that everything 
that is worthy wall space in an ex- 
clusive collection is a gem of art. If, 
perchance, they do not like it, they 
think the fault les within their own 
limited knowledge. Art is not tor the 
classes, it is for the masses. It is 
not hali so hard to comprehend as 


‘the average layman has conjured hiin- 


self into believing. Practice dis- 
crimination and you will be doing a 
distinct service not only to yourself 
but to humanity as a whole. Do not, 
I pray you, labor under the misap- 
prehension that what is merely 
strange to your provincial eyes is of 
necessity “new art” and quite away 
and beyond the average kind. 


The present exhibition has been 
viewed by thousands since its open- 
ing. Discussion pro and con _ has 
been the order of the day. Some have 
condemned it utterly, and others 
equally intelligent have pronounced it 
the best show ever seen in the west. 
These two extremes are utterly false. 
It is not to be condemned and yet 
it is not faultless. Let us pause long 
enough to collect our wits, gain bal- 
ance, and strike a happy medium. I 
do not like this sudden floundering 
about. It proves too well that we are 
not to be trusted to stand on our own 
feet. We have come suddenly abreast 
of eastern communities and we must 
not lose our bearings because of sur- 
prise, nor our breath because we are 
now of the great world. We must 
not suddenly overvalue and wunder- 
value, if the general impression of an 
exhibition of modern work seems of 
a strange harshness. We may coim- 
fort ourselves that we are seeing per- 
haps for the first time the inevitable 
exhibition “note” in London and 
Paris and New York and that we 
must soon gain the habit of selecting 
and discarding—selecting what is of 
value to us and what, even though 
we do not like it, is of lasting value 
as art. 

a ae 

As we see more and more of the 
work of eastern men we will learn 
that our local painters have some- 
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thing distinctive and their own that 
it would be deplorable should they 
lose. Less expert, they still, by con- 
trast, seem to have an essential thing 
tow say. ~[t would™be a pity if the 
excitations of these new contacts and 
enforced comparisons should in any 
way smother the native speech. Bruce 
Porter in a recent article declares that 
“it is the adequate development of 
that speech which is the most inter- 
esting thing we have promised to the 
world. The layman can be of the 
greatest service in this evolution of 
the native language in art by giving 
his recognition to its hesitant lisp, 
always remembering to appraise its 
value by that simple test to be ap- 
plied to every effort of the artist 
(whether native or foreign): ‘Is this 
picture, this poem, this song, legiti- 
mately born of sincere feeling? Or 
is it a mere by-product of expertness 
and easy habit? It is this proof in 
the dazzle of our new experiences that 
we must learn to apply.” 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, 


April 24, 1914. 

021600. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Louis 
Hlacker, whose post-office address is Box 
1849, Los Angeles, California, did, on the 
23rd day of January, 1914, file in this office 
sworn Statement and Application, No. 
021600, to purchase the S% SW, and W% 
»H%, Section 13, Township 1 8., Range 17 
W., S. B. Meridian, and the timber there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, Known 
as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at four hundred dollars, the 
stone at $200.00, and the land $200.00: that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the loth day of July, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, 
United States Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
jffice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 


Cal., 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 16, 1914. 

019918. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Laura 
Gertrude Kincaid, whose post-office ad- 
dress is R. F. D. No. 4, Box 579, Los An- 
geles, California, did, on the 19th day of 
August, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 019918, to 
purchase the NW%, SW4%, Section 23, 
Township 1§., Range 19 W., S. B. Mer- 
idian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by approisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $vuv.00, and 
the land 340.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 28th 
day of July, 1914, at 10:00 a. m., before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 
June 19, 1914. 


Non-coal. 021188 

NOTICE is hereby given that Harry 
Aaron Scott, whose post-office address 
is 3238 E. 5th Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the llth day of Decem- 
ber, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 021188, to 
purchase the SW% NE, Section 13, 
Township 1 8., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated 
at $50.00 and the land $50.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 8th day of September, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
tte Office, Los Angeles, Calif., at 11:00 


Any person is at liberty to protest 
this purchase before entry, or initiate a 
contest at any time before patent is- 
sues, by filing a corroborated affidavit 
in this office, alleging facts which 
would defeat the entry. 
fAug. 30] FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars, in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 


Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 


Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions, 


Never get on or off a moving car, 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 


Never get off backwards. 


ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Kspecially attractive quarters of-~ 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 
For terms, ete, apply toe the 
manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


P. J. BACHMANN 
FINE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 8S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 





BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


GUY E, ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F-38856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing ~ 
JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 8S. Spring St., Upstairs 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8. Broad- 
way. Main 987; HOME Fs037 
SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 


Art and Artists | 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: A6615 


L. A. SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


Summer Course— All branches taught. 
Special Rates. Est.-Ine. 1887. 
Phone 51657—6th & Alvarado. Illus. Catalog 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. C. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 875 























DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


May 20th, 1914. 
Non-coal. 019957. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Floyd B. 
Calvert, whose post-office address igs 1317 
Ocean Ave., Santa Monica, Cal., did, on 
the 2th day of August, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 019957, to purchase the NW% NEY, 
Section 10, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., 
». B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$50.00 and the land $50.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 3rd day of August, 1914, at 10:00 a. m., 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 8. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office 
pupeine facts which would defeat the en- 
ry. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Will Levington Comfort grows in 
stature daily as one of the strongest 
types of modern American writers. 
Persons with a great deal of leisure 
and a speculative turn of mind have, 
from time to time, written of a hypo- 
thetical “great American novel” and 
“great American play,” or have so 
designated a work of fiction or drama 
that seemed at the moment to be the 
biggest thing of its kind. Our na- 
tional entity however, is too big, and 
too diffuse for any one work ever 
tO Occlipy so representative a posi- 
tion. In a measure, one may crystal- 
lize the spirit of nations which spring 
from one, or at most two racial be- 
ginnings, but where the essence of a 
country is cosmopolitan and its geo- 
graphy truly continental in scope, 
that which expresses the ideals of a 
section where one set of conditions 
obtain and one race predominates, 
will fail of national verity in another 
section where winter is changed into 
summer and the Latin is on equal 
terms with Saxon or Celt. Yet there 
is one respect in which American lit- 
elaciine (can be natimal, and that is 
in a certain belligerent strength—-the 
strength of the builder who throws 
aside the ancient molds and patterns 
Of) the academies and finds in the 
rapid flux, in the incessant clash 
often described by the now hack- 
neyed phrase “the strenuous life” the 
inspiration for something, if not big- 
eer ore bettem than the emanations 
from older civilizations, at least diff- 
erent, and appealing strongly to the 
American devotion to militant man- 
hood. 


This seems to be the mission of 
Will Levington Comfort. His fiction 
sounded a new note. He was one of 
the first to discover that there was 
something else in fiction besides ro- 
mance and besides the reaction from 
romance which has produced the flood 
of sex literature. ‘Routledge Rides 
Alone” and “Down Among Men” 
brought this message, but the spirit 
behind these novels had not been ex- 
pressed to satisfy their author. In 
“Midstream” Comfort, obviously, has 
determined that the fictional spirit 
shall no longer becloud the thing he 
wants to say. Therefore, he was 
written an autobiography. It is, in its 
way, a challenge. It is almost an 
Open statement that, if he has done 
a new thing in literature, it must be 
because it was evolved out of his own 
life. So he tells the story of his life, 
frankly and at times almost brutally 
in the confessions of his drunken- 
nesses. Still, there is nothing gross 
ae@ut, jf,ea5 ine jack #_ond@mss recent 
chronicle of dissipation, for Comfort, 
telling the story now, sees to what 
end all these incidents were leading. 
He goes back to his childhood, re- 
calls his first bits of consciousness, 
his relations with his playmates, es- 
capades in which he appears in no 
favorable light. So, into a news- 
paper career, an association with the 
wife of another man, ostracism, and 
then the lowest point, it would seem, 
in his whole life—where neither his 
work nor his private life appeared to 
be joined at any point with aspira- 
tion, the dark days on a Cincinnati 
newspaper, culminating in departure 
in disgrace after being nearly blinded 
in an encounter caused by his theft 
of theater passes. Then the Spanish- 
American war, fever, imprisonment for 
insubordination and release through 
newspaper influence, the Philippines 
as war correspondent, the Russo-Jap- 





anese war in the same capacity and 
then—debauch. But out of the de- 
bauch came redemption, culminating 
—though this is not in the story—in 
recognition as one of the vital mak- 
ers of American literature. 

What then, does this life mean? 
What is the lesson Will Levington 
Comfort brings from his own adven- 
tures? It was expressed concisely a 
short time ago in a little article in 
the Craftsman, which, it seems, was 
simply a foreword to the book itself. 
“We have no right to the ecstacy of 
conception unless we are willing to 
accept the pangs of nativity,” is the 
general conclusion. Life has three 
phases which art must reflect if it 
would reach men—the physical, ment- 
al and spiritual. The art message, 
therefore, must be evolved from phy- 
sical action, and it must be grasped 
mentally and expressed so as to reach 
the minds of men; but unless there is 
behind it a spiritual conception, it 
must fail of perfection. This is a 
high ideal. Comfort reached it 
through experiences of a nature that 
would have degraded most men. That 
he rose superior to them should not 
recommend them to others as steps 
by which to attain the same clear 
view, but this makes ‘‘Midstream” a 
vital and valuable contribution. There 
are few books so important as this 
published in any year. (“Midstream,” 
by Will Levington Comfort. George 
El, Doran Gompany. Bullock’s} 
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Charm of Leonard Merrick’s Novels 


One can always be sure of enter- 
tainment with a Leonard Merrick 
book as companion. Whether it is a 
short story or a novel there is 
Vivacity and charm and unexpected- 
ness in his work, as well as craftsman- 
ship and intense human interest. In 
that clever collection of short stories, 
“Whispers About Women,” his art is 
unquestioned and his touch as deft as 
the subject of his brilliant pen. The 
time-worn expression “not a dull line 
in the book” may be used without a 
tremor of hesitancy in connection 
with almost all that he writes. ‘The 
Actor Manager” was the present re- 
viewer's introduction to Mr. Merrick 
and his intimate knowledge of stage 
life, of the joys, miseries, hopes, dis- 
appointments and ambitions of actor 
and actress was a revelation. Here 
were style, freshness of plot, brisk 
dialogue, and an insight into the 
springs of life rarely combined in an 
author. Leonard Merrick was men- 
tally marked as one never to be over- 
looked whenever his literary wares 
came to market; nor has he been. 

That is why his latest novel “When 
Love Flies Out o’ the Window” was 
received with avidity, the certainty 
that it would tickle the palate, impell- 
ing its early selection from the many 
new books awaiting consideration. 
Nor was there any disappointment in 
store for the trusting reviewer. The 
theme is not new, but its handling is 
masterfully Gand httmanly done. A 
young singer, left alone in the world, 
is glad to take a chorus position and 
when engagements are scarce, with 
her funds practically exhausted, she 
signs a contract to go to Paris to sing 
in a concert hall. It proves to be a 
low cabaret and a trap to rob her of 
her virtue. But the girl has fine char- 
acter and she resists the attempts to 
drive her into wrong doing. In her 
distress she meets a rescuer in an 
English journalist who champions her! 
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DON’T BORROW MONEY! 


If you need money, go through your books and sell those you have 


read or outgrown. 


It will simplify moving, give you shelf room for 


newer books and perhaps furnish a mental house-cleaning as weil. 
You may have some valuable books and not know it. 


Just phone and our valuer will call. 


3859. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


Phones Home F3250, Main 


518 S. Hill Street 


Our Policy, “Quick Sales, Small Profits, Cash Only.” 
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Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


r ene ig ORE : 


TYPE OF THE BEST SMALL ENGLISH HOTELS 
With bungalows and private park A 
Rego 


Rates $5 per day and up. 
For fiforaation adiress once 
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C.P.MCALLASTER “# 
5 Manager ae 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Bay and Surf Bathing 
Deep Sea Fishing—Yachting 
Golf Tennis 


Summer Rates 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Parties De Luxe leaving from San Francisco Sept. 29, 1914; New 
York Oct. 17, 1914, Dec. 9, 1914 


Two Short Tours from San Francisco, Oct. 20, 


1914. From New 


York, January 9, 1915 
All Expenses Included. Limited Membership 


THOS. COOK & SON 
515 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 


cause, snatches her from the clutches 
of the harpies hemming her in and 
ends by marrying her. They are 
happy until his novels cease to sell, 
his plays are rejected and his position 
as Callserie writer on a London news- 
paper is lost. 


Meanwhile, the young wife gains 
recognition and her salary as a suc- 
cessful singer in light opera keeps the 
menage going. But the husband's 
pride affects his temper and he be- 
comes so unbearable that they agree 
to separate, although love is not dead, 
only wounded, with both. She goes 
to America to fill an engagement 
where she makes a decided hit. From 
New York Lingham receives an offer 
from an American manager for his 
play and he crosses the Atlantic to 
find his wife’s stage name almost a 
household word. How he achieves 
success both in his play and in the re- 
covery of his wife is revealed with 
great skill and tenderness. It is dee 
lightful to find that Meenie is un- 
spoiled by her popularity and that her 
love for Ralph has been steadfast 
though so sadly tried. Only the girl 
who could defend her honor in the 
French cabaret against odds, by sheer 
force of character, could have re- 
mained insensible or, rather, imper- 
vious to the many temptations which 
her New York success rendered in- 
evitable. It is a capital story and if 
we carp at the lengthy title with its 
menacing suggestion, the manner in 
which Ralph redeems himself stifles 


criticism. More, please, Mr. Merrick. 
(“When Love Flies Out o’ the Win- 
dow.” By Leonard Merrick. Mitchell 
Kenneriey. Bullock’s.) Sele €- 


“The Coming Hawaii” 

Because Joseph King Goodrich 
holds no brief for Hawaiian, Chinese, 
Japanese, British or American inter- 
ests in our miud-Pacific possessions 
and because his book, “The Coming 
Hawaii,” contains a vast amount of 
general information relative to the 
islands, it can be recommended un- 
qualihedly to the general reader who 
does not care to delve deep into any 
particular phase of life there. The 
choice of title is particularly unhappy 
since it is likely to repel that class of 
readers by leading them to feel the 
author has a definite thesis to pro- 
pound, while the utility is limited to 
just such persons. It is not suffici- 
ently elemental for one entirely ig- 
norant of the islands; it is too dis- 
cursive for him who seeks informa- 
ti0n upon any one phase; it must be 
supplemented by other works by the 
tourist; the literary quality is not of 
a sufficiently high order to warrant 
a perusal for beauty of diction and 
description. Nevertheless, the work 
is one of the best for the general 
reader yet published upon the islands. 

How much is known relative to 
Hawaii is shown by how little can be 
compressed into this book of more 
than three hundred pages. Only one 
topic is ignored, both in text and pic- 
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tures, and that is the most interest- 
ing of all to the student of human 
nature—the marvelous heterogeneity 
of the people. The author proceeds 
in a hit-or-miss fashion, telling first 
the history of the people and then 
devoting several chapters to descrip- 
tion of their habitat. It is hike bring- 
ing in a dinner and then placing the 
dishes, the knives, the forks and 
spoons upon the table. Next the au- 
thor nimbly skips to the Oriental 
influences and returns with an an- 
achronistic swoop to the volcanoes— 
the cause of the islands’ existence! 
From here it is plain sailing to the 
final chapter which deals in extreme- 
ly cursory fashion with the future. 

It is a pity that the writer did not 
limit himself to a discussion of the 
Oriental situation instead of attempt- 
ing a general book since his briet 
comment upon this topic is by all 
odds the most stimulating part of the 
whole, and, as a former professor in 
the Imperial College of Kyotot, he 
should be in a position to speak au- 
thoritatively. (“The Coming Hawai’ 
by Joseph King Goodrich. A. C. Mc- 
Claerezrs@o) J’. G. R. 


Notes From Bookland 

Three more novels have just come 
from the John Lane Company. In one 
of these, “Louis Norbert,” that widely 
known and much-admired essayist 
Vernon Lee, (Violet Paget,) for the 
first time tries her hand at the writ- 
ing of a novel, although she has writ- 
ten a number of short stories. “Mrs. 
Vanderstein’s Jewels” is by Marion 
Bryce,and “Hunt the Slipper” is one 
of Ford Madox Hueffer's extravagant 
bits of fun. The hero of the story is 
a young Englishman who comes to 
America in search of afortune Some 
of the scenes are laid in New York, 
where the hero has many and varied 
but always diverting adventures. The 
several characters tell the story, each 
taking it in turn and gleefully adding 
to the narrative. Mr. Hueffer is now 
in Mexico as war correspondent for 
the London Express. 


Renascence of interest in the work 
of Frank Norris has caused the John 
Lane Company to prepare a new edi- 
tion of lhe="hird Circle,’ a collec- 
tion of Norris’s best short stories, for 
which there has been a renewed de- 
mand. 


Mitchell Kennerley has ready for 
early publication a novel by William 
Samuel Johnson, entitled “Nothing 
Ever Matters,’ whose characters are 
American students living in Parts. 
The action takes place in the Luxum- 
bourg Gardens, in the country around 
Fontainebleau, and on the boulevards 
and side streets of the left bank of 
the Seine. Mr. Johnson has lived 
much in Paris and has been long 
familiar with the life and the scenes 
of which he writes. 


D. Appleton & Co. have ready tor 
publication “The Wars of the Roses,” 
by R. B. Mowat, Fellow and Assist- 
antmlitver of Coxpue™ Christi Collese 
Oxford. While practically a history 
of England in the fourteenth and if- 
teenth centuries, its delineation of 
character and its presentation of the 
life of the time give it more variety 
and interest than is shown by the 
usual history of that period. 


Houghton Mifflin Company will 
soon publish a specially illustrated 
edition of Thoreau’s “Cape Cod.” The 
illustrations will be from photographs 
by Charles S. Olcott, who has been 
to Cape Cod with his camera for that 
purpose. 


In the July Magazines 

Theodore Roosevelt continues the 
headliner in Scribner’s. In the July 
number he makes his first official 
printed statement concerning the 
River of Doubt, over which there is 
so much controversy, concluding with 
the keen observation that the river is 
still there and they who still disbe- 
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lieve may go and see for themselves. 
Full details he will present later. 
Richard Harding Davis from Vera 
Cruz writes of “When a War is Not 
a War,” and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge has a delightful little fancy, 
“The Diversions of a Convalescent.” 
“Who is Silvia? An Aspect of Fem- 
inism” by Alice Duer Miller, “Abroad 
With Jane” by E. S. Martin, and the 
usual array of good fiction, verse and 
general reading complete the num- 


ber. 


Sunset for July is, naturally enough, 
an out of doors number. Peter Clark 
Macfarlane is the headliner, with an 
article, ‘California the Land of Prom- 
ise,’ a glowing appreciation of the 
state, its people and its landscapes. 
Rufus Steele follows logically with a 
sketch, “In a Friendiy Outdoors” and 
FE. Alexander Powell continues his 
series, “Auto-birds of Passage.” A 
story of timely interest, “The Lady of 
the Curios,” is a romance of Mexico 
by Brevard Mays Connor. In addi- 
tion to other fiction and articles of 
special interest to the coast, there is 
in the “Interesting Westerners,” a 
sketch of Miss Lucretia Del Valle by 
Clara M. Greening, in which certain 
press agent stories of the star of the 
“Mission Play” are exploded. 


Two views of the most enigmatic 
character in public life today, Fran- 
cisco Villa, are published in World’s 
Work for July. One is by Joseph 
Rogers Taylor, Associated Press cor- 
respondent with Villa’s army in the 
campaign against Torreon, the other 
by George Marvin. Neither seeks to 
defend the genius of the Constitution- 
alist army against the accusations of 
cruelty and disregard of the custom- 
ary amenities of warfare, but like al- 
most all other writers who have told 
of Vallaw from personal experience, 
they find, in spite of all this, that he 
is no mere butcher, but a man cap- 
able of sensing the difficulties of a 


situation and keeping his head, as he! 


did at Juarez when Carranza sent out 
his ill-considered defiance of United 
States. Yet neither can see him as a 
presidential possibility. Other feat- 
ures of the magazine are the review 





previous to the premier in Chicago 
last Monday night. Mr. Morosco, 
apparently, has already won in _ his 
controversy with the author, Hartley 
Manners, and Laurette Taylor, for 
the Chicago opening was unaccom- 
panied by legal complications, al- 
though Miss Taylor cabled a lengthy 
complaint to the Chicago papers. 

Incidentally, Mr. Manners has es- 
tablished an important precedent in 
connection with his royalties in the 
New York run. Ticket speculation 
has now become a recognized thing, 
and is operated upon a basis where- 
by the theater shares in the graft. 
Author’s contracts ordinarily provide 
that the royalty is to be paid upon 
a basis of the receipts as shown by 
the box office statement, and of 
course the statements do not show 
the returns from speculation. Man- 
ners protected himself in this respect, 
however, and succeeded in collecting 
$2,200 as his percentage of the specu- 
lative operations. 


Los Angeles received considerable 
attention in the dramatic columns of 
the New York newspapers through 
the action brought to prevent young 
folks from attending the performances 
of “Damaged Goods,” but none oi 
the papers took the suit seriously. 


Channing Pollock was not elected 
justice of the peace at Shoreham 
after all, and so will be unable to 
enrich himself by cornering the 
theatrical marriage business. Rennold 
Wolf, in the New York Telegraph 
says: “The cruel fact is that late re- 
turns from the backwoods districts 
where rum and lawlessness prevail, 
indicate Mr. Pollock’s defeat by an 
overwhelming majority. Virtue and 
decency are again dragged in the 
dust, and corruption reigns in Shore- 
Mein.” 


Carroll McComas, daughter of 
Judge McComas of Los Angeles, who 
has won popularity with every ap- 
pearance, will be the leading woman of 
a new play by Paul Wilstach, to be 
peediced aby John C. Fisher age ais 
called, “What Happened at 22,” and 
is said to handle the “crook” idea 


of the month, practical discussions of| from a new viewpoint, that of a crim- 


investments, an article on “Training 
New Leaders for the Industrial 
South” by Walter A. Dyer, and a 
great variety of other articles, bio- 
graphical, scientific, industrial and 
economic. 


AT THE THEATERS 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


with’ one hand alone? Percy Bron- 
son and Winnie Baldwin are a team 
of local favorites whose return after 
a full Orpheum tour should be very 
welcome. Willette Whitaker, with F. 
Wilbur Hill, presents a _ series of 
studies of darky character that she 
has made from life. McMahon, Dia- 
mond & Clemence return with their 
scarecrow dance. The holdovers in- 
clude, beside Miss Surratt, James H. 
Cullen, Walter DeLeon and “Mug- 
gins’ Davies in a new act, “In Real 
Life,’ and Stelling & Revell. There 
will be the usual symphony concert 
and the Hearst-Selig pictures. 


NEWS OF THE EASTERN STAGE 


Defying the approaching summer, 
“Peg o’ My Heart” has opened its 
engagement in Chicago, with Peggy 
O’Neil in the title part. It seems to 
have made as big a hit there as it did 
in New York and the engagement at 
the Garrick is for an indefinite period. 
Gilbert Douglas, who played Alaric 
all season in one of the touring com- 
panies. made a jump clear from Lon- 
don, England. upon a cable request 
from Oliver Morosco, reaching his 
destination just in time to don his 
make-up and appear at the opening, 
which was a matinee at Michigan 
| City, the company assembling there 
lfor an out of town performance, 


inal whose knowledge of his own 
cleverness is his own undoing. A sug- 
gestion of “Jim the Penman” there. 


Another player who has many 
friends in Los Angeles, will be seen 
in an early fall production. He is 
Joseph Kilgour, and he will appear in 
“Along Came Ruth,” to begin its 
season in Boston early in the season. 
Maude Hanaford will have the name 
part. Another Boston opening will 
be November 1 at the Plymouth Thea- 
ter when Cyril Maude will begin his 
second American tour with “Grumpy” 
once more as his medium. Maude’s 
brother, Arthur, is a leading actor in 
a moving picture company in Los 
Angeles. Still another play to begin 
its career in Boston will be “Wild 
Oats,” by Thomas H. Ince and Wil- 
liam H. Clifford, which will be pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods in addition 
to the other five pieces which he has 
announced. 


Gabriel D’Annunzio’s spectacular 
moving picture, “Cabiria,” is headed 
for the coast. It will open in San 
Francisco soon, and se seen in Los 
Angeles later. 


Tiew.yellow Llicket” and “The 
Things That Count” are the latest 
of the important runs to be brought 
to a close, the official reason for the 
demise of the former being that John 
Mason, the principal actor, has to be- 
gin rehearsals for the Owen Davis 
play, “Drugged,” the name of which 
has been changed to “The Jail Bird.” 
This is one case in which most of the 
members of the company were not 
sorry to see the engagement end, be- 
cause most of the men are required to 
wear heavy overcoats. Having had 
six months’ steady employment, 
most of them are in a position to 
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afford a vacation, especially as the 
uniformly good work of the cast in- 
sures profitable contracts for the 
coming season. 


POLITICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“For Even-Handed Justice” 
Thomas Lee 
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DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


His Public Record Commands 
Your Support—You . Always 
Know Where He Stands—Set- 
tle It At the Primary. 


HFFICIENCY 


W.A. HAMMEL 


Incumbent 


Candidate For 


SHERIFF 


STANDS ON HIS RECORD 
Primary Election, Aug. 25th 


FRANK BUREN 


Register U. S. Land Office, 
1909-1914 


CANDIDATE FOR 


Judge of the 
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LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
PRIMARIES AUGUST 25 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


April 24, 1914 

023018. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James T. 
L. Harris, whose post-office address is 
Westgate, California, did, on the 18th day 
of March, 1914, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 023018, to 
purchase the SHE% SW4&, Sec. 19; SW% 
Sw, Sec. 20; and N% NW, Sec. 29, 
Township 1S8S., Range 18 W., S. B. Merid- 
ian, and the timber thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’’? at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
four hundred dollars, the stone at $200.00, 
and the land at $200.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 13th dayoteiuiy, 1914, before the 
Register and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





Bullish and bearish events have 


each commanded about equal atten- 
tion in local financial circles this week. 
The most important of the former 
was the excellent showing by local 
banking institutions in their semi-an- 
nual statements; the predominating 
bearish influence was another decline 
in the price of crude oil. The bullish 
hews did not affect the stock market 
directly, although it caused improve- 
ment in general sentiment; while the 
drop in crude oil had been pretty well 
discounted, it nevertheless left a de- 
pressed feeling in its wake. 

The most significant item in the 
Statement of the banking institutions 
was the increase of $4,000,000 in agegre- 
gate deposits in the last six months. 
There was also a gain of more than 
$3,000,000 in total resources. Loans 
and discounts revealed a decrease of 
about $500,G00, an evidence of the en- 
deavors of banks to reduce weak ac- 
counts, and thereby strengthen thei« 
position. Industrial lines have re- 
corded satisfactory progress in the 
last fiscal year, considering the dis- 
turbed situation. 

The decline in oil prices averaged 
about 5 cents a barrel, varying from 
2'% to 10 cents, according to field and 
gravity. It did not affect heavy oil, 
the hght grades now being the only 
source of over production. Unless 
there is a concerted effort to curtail 
the extent of field operations in 
gusher territory in the state, there is 
little chance for aught but a further 
reduction of rates. 

While there was slight shading in 
prices of oil issues toward the end of 
the week, coincident with the cut in 
oil, the most salient development i 
the stock market was the decline in 
Los Angeles Investment. In the face 
of quite favorable recent news de- 
velopments, this stock has fallen off 
to 60 cents a share, and has reacted 
but little at present writing; in fact, 
the tendency is still weak. The price, 
of course, is a new low one for Invest- 
ment, The weakness is largely tech- 
nical. The market is absolutely lack- 
ing in support, and any selling order 
of consequence has a tendency to 
displace what little bidding power 
there ‘is. 

Union Oil stock has moved harrow- 
ly around $67. The market is devoid 
of news concerning the company. 
The volume of business has been fair 
in the stock, comparatively speaking. 
Amalgamated and West Coast O71 
companies have declared their regu- 
lar monthly dividends at unchanged 
rates. The stocks are about the same 
and are not traded in. Associated 
shows little variation. Low-priced is- 
sues are rather soft, except Maricopa 
Queen, for which there has been some 
demand. United is also an exception, 
about holding its own. 

Several offboard trades in bonds 
have been reported ,including Pacific 
Electric fives at 1011%4; Los Angeles 
facime at 101; Associated at 9814. 
One $1000 Pacific Light & Power five 
sold on the exchange at 8914. Bank 
and mining issues have been feature- 
less. - 

Estimates are that nearly $7,000,000 
will be placed in circulation as a re- 
sult of the July disbursements, and 
this in Southern California, which 
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should help matters for the time be- 
ing. The gencral situation is virtually 
unchanged. 


Banks and Banking 


Since February Los Angeles bank 
deposits have increased close to $4,- 
000,000 as shown by the statements 
of the thirty-one local banks June 30. 
The aggregate of deposits in the 
banks at the beginning of business 
July 1 was $174,463,579.54 as compared 
with $170,468,979.18 January 1 of this 
year. Twenty of the banks with savy- 
ings departments distributed $1,450,- 
847.29 in interest dividends. Stock- 
holders of the different banks received 
approximately $1,196,636 in dividends) 
for ihe six months of 1914. An in- 
crease of about $3,367,000 in the total 
resources of the banks is shown. The 
aggregate of resources July 1 was 
$206,046,062.68. The surplus and un- 
diveded profits accounts of the banks 
have increased $136,768, and the ag- 
gregate now is $11,957,000. There 
has been tittle change in the eapiras 
stock of the 31 banks, the total being 
$16,155,900. A slight contraction is 
shown in the loans and investments 
items. The total July 1 was $1482 5 
447.50, as against an aggregate of 
$155,382.971.76 January 1. 

Savings banks in Los Angeles re- 
flect the staple prosperity of the peo- 
ple in the most direct manner. State- 
ments of condition July 1 afford in- 
teresting statistics along this line. 
Phe Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
for example, shows a surplus of $],- 
000,000 on a capital of $1,800,000 with 
undivided profits of $767,916.21 and de- 
posits of $42,263,408.30, a record reve- 
lation. The loan account of $28,185,- 
231.91 leaves a goodly reserve margin 
in bonds, cash and sight exchange of 
$16,665,723.16. Dividends to stock- 
holders footed $144,000 and interest 
patd to its 88,378 depositors for the 
last six months amounted to $645,- 
352.31. With total resources close to 
$46,000,000 it is certainly a handsome 





showing from every viewpoint. 

With deposits almost reaching $20, 
000,000, capital and surplus and un- 
divided profits of $2,113,638.72 and 
loans of $17,170.283.83, leaving nearly 
$5,000,000 in cash and bonds to re- 
serve, the German American Trust 
and Savings Bank statement indicates 
a gratifving growth of business. Divi- 
dends to stockholders were $100,000 
and interest paid depositors totaled 


$299,510.30. 


Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank reports deposits of $17,548.245.65, 
loans and investments of $17,174,097, 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
$2,940,792.52, The bank which is 
owned by the stockholders of the 
First National paid $75,000 in divi- 
dends and $225,752.66 in interest to its 
depositors. 

Merging of the Federal Bank with 
the Hibernian has given an added im- 
petus to the stable business of that 
growing financial institution which 
has demonstrated its ability to pay 5 
per cent on term savings deposits by 
reducing its fixed charges by reason 
of its second story banking rooms. 
Irom total deposits of $563,943.54 
January 1, 1912, the statement of July 
1, 1914, shows $2,910.240.32. The paid 
i capital has been increased to $325.- 
000 and the surplus and undivided 
profits show $29,219.57. 


S4% Sw, 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
\s. W. Cor. Third and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth 


;iRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor, Seventh and Spring 


ese ss & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


is. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E, Cor. Fourth and Spring 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif., 


May 20th, 1914. 
Non-coal. 020471 


NOTICE is hereby given that Grace N. 
Shirley, whose post-office address is 2214 
3rd street, Santa Monica, Cal., did on the 
6th day of October, 1913, file in this office 
sworn Statement and Application, No. 
020471, to purchase the SW, NEY, and 
W'% SE%, Section 10, Township 1 S§&., 
Range 19 , S&S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at $150.00, and the land $150.00 ; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
In support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 4th day of August, 1914, 
at 11:00 a. m., before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Ang- 
eles, Calif. 

“y person is at liberty to protest this 

urchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
wel at any time before patent issues, by 
1.ng @ corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fig, «ileging facts which would defeat 


tho entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 12, 1914. 

020374 Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Lynn EH. 
Case, whose post-office address is 1327 3rd 
St., Santa Monica, California, did on the 
24th day of September, 1918, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
020374, to purchase the SW% SEX, Section 
3, Township 1 §., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the timber thereon, under the 
provision of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the “Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
tone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00 and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
fion and sworn statement on the 22nd day 
of July, 1914, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 


Any person is at liberty to protesi this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 


FRANK BUREN, Regztster. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 6.-Land Offieé=at-lcs Angeles, Calif. 
June 19, 1914, 

Non-coal 05378 
NOTICE is hereby given that Annie 
Patrovsky, of Los Angeles, California, 
widow of Peter Patrovsky, who, on 
July 2, 1907, made homestead entry No, 
11405, Serial No. 05378, for NEw4 SW, 
SW%4 SE, Section 29. 
Township 1 N:, Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final five-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, be- 
fore the Register ana Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office. Los Angeles, California, at 
9:00 A. Mon the ith’ day of August, 

1914. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Elmer 
Stevenson, Charles Bemis, Anton Weber, 
Henry Jones, all of Calabasas, Califor- 
nia. 
iiuly "257 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


May 138, 1914. 

017972. Non-coal, 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frank C. 
Prescott, Jr., whose post-office address is 
442 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los An- 
eeles, Cal., did, on the 7th day of March, 
1918, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 017972, to purchase 
the NE, Section 6, Township 1 &,, 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 


July 4, 1914 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


OFFICERS. 
A, J. WATERS, President 
E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGRE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 

Capital, $300,000. Surplus 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus & Prof- 
its, 32,002,664; Deposits, $20,000,000. 


Il. W, HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, Fresident. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


and 








J. EK. FISHBURN, President. 
H. §, McKEB, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


MEI, 


W.W MINES & CO. 


~~ 
W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
Ath Floor Realty Board Bldg. 631 S. Spring Street 





PHONES 


Home 
60478: 


Main 
2875 


stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at 9400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
In Support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 24th day of July, 1914, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fee, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
- May 2, 1914. 

020475. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Claude 
M. Allen, whose post-office address is 
Topango, California, did, on the 6th day 
of October, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 020475, to 
purchase the SE¥% SEY, Section 34, Town- 
ship I. N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
and the timber thereon, under the provis- 
lons of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law, at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and timber 
thereon have been appraised, at One Hun- 
red Dollars, the stone at $50.00, and the 
land $50.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statenient on the iith day 
of August, 1914, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. 8. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
& corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register, 





DEPARTMENT OF THE 
U. S. Land Office at Los 


May 8, 1914. 

021109. — Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
D. McConnell, whose post-office address 
is 1639 Gower St.. Hollywood, California, 
did, on the 2nd day of December, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
Cution, No. 021109, to purchase the NEY 
NE%, Section 20, Township 1 §., Range 
18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the timber 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
Known as the ''Timber and Stone Law," 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
appralisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and timber thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
at $00.00 and the land at $50.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 21st day of July, 1914, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
10:00 a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filling a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts wich would defeat the en. 
try. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


INTERIOR, 
Angeles, Cal., 





